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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 








THE PENALTY OF LEADERSHIP 


In every field of human endeavor he 
that is first must perpetually live in the 
white light of publicity. 

Whether the leadership be vested in a 
man or in a manufactured product, emula- 
tion and envy are ever at work. 

In art, in literature, in music, in industry, 
the reward and the punishment are always 
the same. 

The reward is widespread recognition; the 
punishment, fierce denial and detraction. 

When a man’s work becomes a standard 
for the whole world, it also becomes a 
target for the shaft of the envious few. 

If his work be merely mediocre, he will 
be left severely alone; if he achieves a 
masterpiece, it will set a million tongues 
a-wagging. 

Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a 
commonplace painting. 

Whatsoever you write, or paint, or play, 
or sing, or build, no one will strive to 
surpass or to slander you, unless your 
work be stamped with the seal of genius. 

Long, long after a great work or a good 
work has been done, those who are dis- 
appointed or envious continue to cry out 
that it cannot be done. 

Spiteful little voices in the domain of art 
were raised against our own Whistler asa 
mountebank long after the big world had 
acclaimed him its greatest artistic genius. 

The little world continued to protest that 
Fulton could never build a steamboat, 
while the big world flocked to the river 
banks. 

The leader is assailed because he is a 
leader and the effort to equal him is merely 
proof of that leadership. 

Failing to equal or to excel, the follower 
seeks to depreciate and to destroy—but 
only confirms once more the superiority of 
that which he strives to supplant. 


There is nothing new in this. 


It is as old as the world and as old as the 
human passions—envy, fear, greed, ambi- 
tion, and the desire to surpass. 


And it all avails nothing. 

If the leader truly leads, he remains— 
the leader. 

Master-poet, master-painter, master- 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, and 
each holds his laurels through the ages. 

That his is good or great makes itself 
known, no matter how loud the clamor of 
denial. 

That which deserves to live—lives.— 
Cadillac Motor Car Company. 





GROWTH IN KENTUCKY 
COLLEGES 


There is no brighter chapter in the history 
of Kentucky’s educational progress than 
the story of the growth of the colleges in 
Kentucky. There are thirty accredited 
colleges in Kentucky working for the good 
of the State. Fifteen of these are junior 
colleges and fifteen are senior colleges. 
Only five of the thirty are supported by 
the State. Twenty-three of these institu- 
tions receive their support from tuition, 
private donations or religious organizations, 
or from some combination of these. Two 
are supported by the municipality they 
serve. 

Kentucky has for years been fortunate in 
having a strong program of college work for 
the young men and young women who 
finished high school. Large numbers of the 
more ambitious of the graduates of the 
secondary schools enter college each year. 
In the first semester of last year 9,327 men 
and women were enrolled in the colleges of 
Kentucky. The enrollment this semester 
is 9,995, an increase of 668 over last year. 

More than 50% of the entire enrollment 
in the colleges of Kentucky are persons 
preparing to become teachers. There are 
3,109 persons in six institutions who have 
signified their intention of teaching. In 
every one of the thirty colleges there are 
students who expect to enter the teaching 
profession. Surely Kentucky will soon 
have a better-trained teaching force with 
all of these 30 institutions training teachers. 
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The following data will be instructive 
and interesting to the readers of the 
JoURNAL. If figures showing enrollments 
could be published during the second 
semester many of these institutions would 
show large increases in attendance. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES ENROLLMENT 
Bethel College (Men’s) 

Bethel Woman’s College 
Campbellsville College 
Cumberland College 

Hamilton College 

Lee’s Collegiate Institute... 
Lindsey-Wilson Junior College.. 
Logan College 

Louisville Normal School... 
Nazareth Junior College 
Pikeville College... = 
Sacred Heart College 

St. Joseph’s College 

Sue Bennett Memorial School.. 
Villa Madonna 


SENIOR COLLEGES 
Asbury College 
Berea College 
Bowling Green Business 
University 
Centre College 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers 


Georgetown College 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Morehead State Teachers 


Murray State Teachers College 511 
Nazareth College 166 
Transylvania College 348 
Union College 
University of Kentucky. —......... 2,456 
University of Louisville 

Western Kentucky Teachers 

College 





Grand total 





AIRTIGHT 


Kentucky is organized this year in a way 
that bids fair to result in the largest 
membership the Kentucky Education 
Association has ever known. An effort is 
being made to enroll every white teacher in 


the State. The State has been divided 
into two districts for membership purposes. 
Mr. Walter C. Jetton, first vice-president 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
and principal of the senior high in Paducah, 
is chairman of the western district. Mr. 
W. M. Wilson, third vice-president of the 
Kentucky Education Association and super- 
intendent of schools in Pineville, is chair- 
man of the eastern district. There is a 
chairman in each congressional district who 
works under the eastern or western district 
chairmen. The congressional district 
chairmen are: 

First district—J. B. Harman, Mayfield. 

Second district—J. L. Foust, Owens- 
boro. 

Third district—W. M. Willey, Bowling 
Green. 

Fourth district—L. H. Powell, 
denburg. 

Fifth district—B. W. Hartley, Louisville. 

Sixth district—Glen O. Swing, Coving- 
ton. 

Seventh district—Emory 
Stanton. 

Eighth district—H. L. Donovan, Rich- 
mond. 

Ninth district—L. C. Caldwell, Catletts- 
burg. 

Tenth district—M. C. Napier, Hazard. 


Eleventh district—P. H. Hopkins, 
Somerset. 


Bran- 


G. Rogers, 


Each congressional district chairman has 


appointed a county chairman. Space will 
not permit listingethe county chairmen, but 
the readers of the JOURNAL will be pleased 
to know that excellent results are being 
obtained from this organization. 


There is a further step in the organization 
that was necessary to make it airtight. 
The Kentucky Education Association needs 
the assistance that can be given by the 
faculties of the twenty-six colleges of 
Kentucky. 


President J. L. Harman of the Bowling 
Green Business University has been ap- 
pointed to look after the enrollment of the 
faculties of institutions of higher learning 
in western Kentucky and Professor T. E. 
Cochran of Georgetown College has ac- 
cepted a similar responsibility for eastern 
Kentucky. 
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The entire organization is working 
effectively. Some districts are enrolled 
almost one hundred per cent now. We 
can enroll every teacher in the State 
if we bring the program of the Kentucky 
Education Association to the teachers in 
the different educational units in the 
proper light. The Kentucky Education 
Association works for the best interests of 
pupils and teachers three hundred and 
sixty-five days every year. Surely the 
least that we as teachers can do is to sup- 
ot this organization with our member- 
ship. 


DON’T REALIZE POWER 


I believe that the body of educators has 
hardly realized the power it could exercise 
if it chose not to endure this perpetual 
bullying by ignoramuses. The teachers 
will be slaves if they act like slaves. Weak- 
ness always tempts the bully. If they 
cower they will be bullied. The tragedy 
and absurdity of the thing is that they 
could so easily rally a following if they had 
the imagination to realize how strong they 
are. If they chose to say that they would 
not endure the intolerable indignities to 








Do You Get It? 


It costs you not a penny and it is exceedingly valuable! It should be 
in every school room in Kentucky! The Kentucky Progress Com- 
mission is publishing a magazine that is beautifully illustrated and 
contains information that every Kentuckian should know. The 
topics are well selected, the articles are interestingly written, and 
the language is such that the public can read and understand. 





It is not often that those of us who teach have an opportunity to 


get good reading material for our pupils without cost. Here is a 
chance. The Kentucky Progress Magazine will be found helpful in 
the teaching of English, Geography, History, Citizenship and 
Arithmetic. 


a a a ee ee ae ae ee ee oe 


It’s Free and 


It’s Valuable 
Fill Out and Mail This to: 


Kentucky Progress Commission 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Please send me for our school library four 
copies monthly of Kentucky Progress Maga- 
zine. 

















; DO IT NOW, OR YOU’LL FORGET IT 


es ah i: en, 
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which they are subjected they would very 
soon command a new kind of respect in the 
Nation. Nothing can excuse or explain 
away spinelessness. But if the educators 
in the public schools have to lead a double 
life it is not due wholly to personal timidity. 
It is due to a confusion of mind.—Walter 
Lippman in one of the Barbour-Page lectures 
at the University of Virginia. 





WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT 
EXPECTS OF HIS TEACHERS 


Mr. Vest C. Myers, superintendent of 
the Fulton city schools, has published a 
suggestive little bulletin on what a superin- 
tendent should expect from his teachers. 
He has outlined in careful detail the points 
upon which teachers should be judged by 
supervising officers. This bulletin has been 
placed in the hands of the teachers in his 
school system. It was prepared to help 
teachers to improve their instruction. 





COUNTY SCHOOL NEWS 


Many of the county superintendents in 
Kentucky find it desirable to publish the 
news of the schools of the county—Super- 
» intendent J. A. Payne of Harrison County 
has for the past several years published the 
Harrison County School News. It affords 
an avenue of expression for the teachers of 
the county and aids in enlisting the interest 
of citizens in all communities. But best 
of all, it provides a means of expression for 
the boys and girls in the public schools. 
They are encouraged to write for the School 
News. It is a great incentive to better 
English to any pupil to have his article 
appear in print as a reward of his effort. 
This is a project that many counties may 
undertake with profit. 





TO TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Are you using Commander Richard E. 
Byrd’s attempt to reach the South Poleasa 
means of motivating your work in geog- 


raphy? It offers a remarkable oppor- 
tunity. The newspapers and magazines 
are carrying most interesting articles 
concerning the personnel of his crew, the 
equipment for the trip, the route of travel, 
the hazardous difficulties that must be 
overcome and numerous other things of 
interest of this great adventure to conquer 


the South Pole. Use it to make your 
geography work more interesting. If 
properly used it will insure further reading 
on the part of the children after the schools 
have closed and this is an end greatly to be 
desired. 





IMPORTANT QUALITIES IN A 
TEACHER 


The qualities which are most essential 
for the teacher are just those which are 
essential for any person who is to live a rich 
and balanced life. These perhaps, should 
come first—a sound, healthy body, good 
posture and carriage, health-giving habits, 
cleanliness, and artistic dress. All of these 
are outcomes which the public school aims 
to produce in its children. Therefore, they 
are essentials for the teacher whose example 
is always a strong factor in his work. 

Social-mindedness is an indispensable 
quality. The teacher, more than any other 
force, is responsible for developing group 
spirit and that co-operation between 
members of a group which is so necessary 
in a democratic community. His behavior 
must furnish an example of social poise and 
of sympathetic interest in those about him. 





TEACHING PROFESSION 
ATTRACTING MORE MEN 


The Department of Interior finds that 
school teaching in the United States, as a 
calling for men, which has steadily de- 
creased for sixty years, seems to have 
turned about of late and to be calling back 
considerably increased numbers of men to 
the classroom. Of the 1,000,000 people 
engaged in teaching in 1926, for example, 
seventeen per cent were men. Only as 
long ago as 1920 but 14 per cent of those 
teaching were men. Until 1920 there has 
been a constant decrease for two generations 
in the number of male teachers in the public 
schools of the United States. The Bureau 
of Education, which compiled these figures, 
holds that the small salaries paid to teachers 
in general and the larger opportunities for 
advancement afforded by commercial and 
industrial pursuits were perhaps the real 
explanation of the situation. In addition 
to this has been the fact that women have 
been seeking new opportunity to work and 
that school teaching has offered them a 
favorable field. 





The District Educational Associations 


Few people in Kentucky appreciate the 
excellence of the work of the district 
educational associations. There are seven 
of these organizations in Kentucky, the 
oldest one being the First District Educa- 
tional Association which held its forty- 
fourth annual session in Murray, November 
30th and December ist. The youngest 
one is the Middle Cumberland Educational 
Association which is only three years old. 


It was the good fortune of the editor of 
the JOURNAL to attend all of the district 
association meetings this fall except the 
sessions of the third district which were held 
in Bowling Green at the same time as the 
Fifth Annual Educational Conference at 
the University. Their programs were well 
planned and were inspiring and helpful. 
They brought to Kentucky men of national 
influence in the field of education. A 
splendid, constructive piece of work is 
being done by these organizations. 


It would be difficult to attempt to 
evaluate the far-reaching effect of these 
associations. When we realize that more 
than five thousand teachers in Kentucky 
were in attendance at the seven district 
meetings this fall we can begin to see the 
possibilities for good in this type of organi- 
zation. Kentucky needs the inspiration 
and the constructive planning that can 
come from professional organizations of 
this kind. It will be a splendid thing when 
one of these associations is within reach 
of every teacher in Kentucky. 





FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
’ ASSOCIATION 


The Fourth District Educational Associa- 
tion met at Bardstown, October 19, 20, 
1928, for its thirty-third annual session. 
Mr. Henry Clay of Brandenburg served as 
president this past year. He must have 
done his work well for five hundred and 
ninety-one teachers registered and paid 
their fees at Bardstown. 


The silver loving cup which is presented 
to the county averaging highest in enroll- 
ment and total distance traveled by its 


teachers was awarded to Meade County 
for the third consecutive time. Super- 
intendent L. H. Powell has developed a 
winning spirit that seems difficult to 
overcome. 

Officers for 1929 are: 

President—W. T. Hibbs, Superintendent 
of Schools, Bardstown. 

First Vice-President—R. G. Voss, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Hart County. 

Second Vice-President—H. M. Wesley, 
Principal, Sonora. 

Secretary-7 reasurer—Miss Josephine Fra- 
zier, Hardinsburg. 

The next meeting will be held in Hardins- 
burg. 





UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Upper Kentucky River Educational 
Association met in Jackson, October 4 


and 5, 1928, with Mr. Arlie Boggs, 
County Superintendent of Letcher County . 
as president. The programs were well 
attended throughout the session. The 
registration for the meeting was six hundred 
and twenty-two. Doctor Alfred Crabb of 
George Peabody College for Teachers was 
the principal out-of-state speaker. 
Officers elected for 1929 are: 


President—Superintendent Bruce Rose, 
Campton. 

Secretary—Superintendent M. C. Napier, 
Hazard. 





THE MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Middle Cumberland Educational 
Association met in Somerset, October 11 
and 12 with a total of five hundred and 
sixty-two in attendance. Although this 
was the third annual session of this organi- 
zation constitution and by-laws were not 
adopted until the meeting this year. The 
fourth meeting will be held in Somerset, 
October 10 and 11, 1929. 
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Telephone Address Alexandria 44-6 





Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


Send us your vacancies for the second semester. We will put you in touch with the right teacher. 
While attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the N. E. A. Cleveland Feb. 23-28 visit Booth No. 
257 the Headquarters of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


Telegraph via Cincinnati-Alexandria 44-6 











Officers elected for next year are: 

President—Superintendent S. B. Gaddy, 
Stanford. 

Vice-President—Superintendent R. F. 
Peters, Monticello. 

Secretary—Superintendent P. H. Hopkins, 
Somerset. 





UPPER CUMBERLAND 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Upper Cumberland Educational 
Association met in Barbourville, October 
19 and 20, 1928, with Dr. E. F. Franklin as 
president. The meetings were well attended 
and the programs stimulating. The reports 
of progress by the city and county superin- 


tendents were most interesting. Some of 
the best work being done in Kentucky is to 
be found in this territory. 
Officers elected for 1929 are: 
President—A. C. Jones, County Super- 
intendent of Harlan County. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. W. Evans, 
County Superintendent of Knox County. 





THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Third District Educational Associa- 
tion met in Bowling Green, October 26 and 
27,1928. Mr. C. T. Canon, Superintendent 
of Schools, Russellville, served as president 
this past year. They enrolled one thousand 
and twenty-seven teachers this year. 
Although this is one of the young associa- 
tions it is rapidly becoming one of the strong 
organizations in the State. It meets annu- 
ally at Bowling Green. 

Officers elected for 1929 are: 

President—N. D. Bryant, Scottsville. 

Vice-President—G. R. McCoy, Superin- 
tendent Warren County schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. C. Curry, Prin- 
cipal Bowling Green high school. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 


The Eastern Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation met in Ashland, November 8, 9 and 
10 for its fifth annual session. Miss 
Anna Bertram, the president, presided. 
Professor W. L. Jayne who was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of this dis- 
trict association in 1924 was present at the 
meeting. Dr. Sheldon Phelps of George 
Peabody College for Teachers was the prin- 
cipal out-of-state speaker. One of the de- 
lightful phases of the meeting was the re- 
ception of visiting teachers by the teachers 
of the Ashland city schools. 

Officers elected for 1929 are: 

President—Superintendent T. W. Oliver, 
Pikeville. 

First Vice-President—Superintendent 
Ishmael Triplett, Prestonsburg. 

Second Vice-President—W. B. Jackson, 
Ashland. 

Treasurer—Miss Bertha McClellan, 
Ashland. 





FIRST DISTRICT 


The first District Educational Associa- 
tion met in the new auditorium of the 
Murray State Teachers College, November 
30 and December 1 with Mrs. Klyde 
Vaughn, president, presiding. The most 
delightful feature of the meeting was the 
two programs of the Russian Symphonic 
Choir under the direction of Basile Kibal- 
chick. Another interesting feature was the 
music furnished by the Paducah, Mayfield 
and Murray bands which were in attend- 
ance at the meeting. The programs were 
well attended. The enrollment for the 
meeting was 1,382. 

Officers elected for next year are: 

President—Clyde D. Lester, Bardwell. 

First Vice-President—C. H. Gentry, 
Paducah. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. 
Ferguson, Smithland. 

Secretary—Vest Meyers, Fulton. 

Treasurer—J. P. Dabney, Smithland. 


Mayme 





Owensboro Senior High School 


Know Your School Program 


By J. O. Lewis, 
Principal Owensboro High School 


There is no room for misunderstandings 
and disagreements where all the parties 
concerned are familiar with all the facts 
involved. As strange as it may seem, there 
is nothing in a community about which the 
average citizen knows less than he knows 
about the actual, detailed and daily 
functioning of its schools. Therefore, the 
relationship between the patrons and the 
schools is not one of mutual understanding; 
out of this condition arises much of the 
lack of co-operation that exists between 
parents and teachers, and from this lack 
of co-operation arises much of the failure 
among students and discord among the 
homes and the school. 


Realizing these facts, the teachers and 
principal of the Owensboro Senior high 
school decided to have an evening session 
on November 8th. This program was 
decided upon at this particular time as an 
effort to get the patrons to know their 
school, in connection with the observance 
of American Education Week. The school 
has an enrollment of six hundred students 
with more than five hundred homes 
represented. The evening session was 
from 7:00 to 9:00 P. M. This time was 
divided into six five-minute class periods, 
one, the fifth period, a fifteen-minute 
period, a split lunch period during the fifth 
period, consisting of two fifteen-minute 
periods, during which one-half of the 
building was at work while the other half 
was at lunch. In addition, five minutes 
were allowed between classes for changing 
classes. The faculty agreed upon this 
program after much discussion and with 
much doubt existing in the minds of many 
as to its probable success. The next step 
was to sell the idea to the students. It was 
first explained to the student council which 
adopted it enthusiastically. At the next 
home room meeting, each council repre- 
sentative sold it to his home room. The 
principal issued an invitation to each 
student to bring one, or both, of his parents 
to school with him on that evening. The 
teacher and students of each class agreed 


upon a student who was to take charge 
of the class after the roll had been called 
and who was to explain the detailed pro- 
cedure of the work done in that particular 
classroom. 


Every precaution was taken to make 
this a regular Thursday program. No 
particular effort was made to insure a 
different type of school atmosphere from 
that which prevails upon any day. Ifa 
student was tardy to class, he took his 
parents with him to the office to secure his 
entrance statement. The conduct of the 


students in the hallways was not specially 
supervised. The usual happy, thoughtful, 
adolescent relationship prevailed which 
met with the approval of all parents present. 


As mentioned before, the faculty had mis- 
givings in regard to the attendance of the 
students. To alleviate this possibility it was 
decided to have a half-day session on Thurs- 
day, closing the school day three hours 
earlier than usual, and to urge every student 
to attend. Naturally there were many 
students who had obligations that would 
keep them from attending. These were 
asked to report their cases to the principal’s 
office and if it was considered a just cause 
for absence, the student was given official 
leave of absence from the evening session. 
There were fifty-one such students granted 
excuses. In addition to these there were 
thirty students who were absent without 
official leave. It was further agreed that 
the students should take their parents to 
each class with them, and that the students 
should stand until all parents were seated. 


At first the faculty agreed that, if there 
should be two hundred parents present, 
the experiment would be considered a 
success; accordingly a poll of the students 
was taken after the invitation had been 
issued and it resulted in securing the 
promise of two hundred and ten parents to 
be in attendance. Using this as a basis, 
the lunchroom matron prepared to serve 
a light lunch, consisting of frappe and 
wafers, to eight hundred people. The 
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program%was kept continually before the 
students']by bulletins and announcements. 
The students, aided by splendid newspaper 
publicity, kept it continually before the 
parents. Daily the number of parents 
who were to attendfgrew until it reached 
three hundred and -fifty. 

The time schedule for the evening was 
read to every class on Tuesday and posted 
upon every room’s bulletin board and 
written upon the blackboard so as to 
familiarize the students with it. The 
principal arrived at the building at six- 
forty. He found the hallways teeming 
with parents and children, all busily and 
happily engaged in meeting each other 
and in meeting the teachers. He in turn 
found occasion to meet many parents and 
to form points of contact with them. It 
was first thought that the students would 
not appreciate bringing their parents to 
school with them, but the sight of this 
happy throng of parents and children 
convinced all that this was a mistake. 

In due time the first period began. It soon 
became apparent that an overflow crowd 
was in attendance. When the assembly 
period came, the auditorium was filled to 
overflowing. A sophomore girls’ group 
presented a one-act playlet as the program 
for this period. It might be added that 
on each Thursday some student organiza- 
tion presents the assembly program, thisone 
had been prepared for the regular Thursday 
assembly. After two more periods lunch 
was served to the students and their 
parents who had classes in the north end 
of the building. For fifteen minutes they 
enjoyed the lunch and the mingling with 
the happy throng milling about in the 
dining room. At the end of this time they 
went to work and for five minutes all were 
within the rooms. At the end of this time 
the south end was dismissed for lunch. 
This showed that more than five hundred 
parents were in attendance. 


At the close of the seventh period the 
parents were loath to leave and lingered 
about the hallways discussing the evening’s 
program and expressing their appreciation 
and commendation to the superintendent 
and the principal and faculty for the 
opportunity of seeing the high school at 
work. The faculty and principal were 
more than pleased with the evening’s work, 
and they feel like that much good was 
accomplished by it. 








~COMPTON’S | 
Pictured | 
Encyclopedia 


THE MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


for teacher and pupil 


Up-to-the-Minute for quick, easy 
reference. 10 large volumes— 
over 8000 unusual illustrations. 
Specially re-inforced binding. Com- 
piled and designed to meet modern 
pedagogic requirements. Compre- 
hensive subject outlines embodied 
in the latter half of volume 9 out- 
line every conceivable subject in 
the school curriculum. Quick, easy 
reference insured by a full volume 
Fact Index. 


Makes Teaching Easier. Inspires 
Love of Learning. ‘‘Picks up”’ the 
class when interest lags. 


BOOK STAND FREE—WHEN ORDERED 
IN THE NEW SPECIAL GREEN 
BINDING FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS 


Write for sample pages and prices 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Compton Bldg., Chicago 




















A Tribute to Horace Mann 


By Joy ELMER MorGan, 


Editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association 


On December 3 there was presented to the National Education Association a replica 
of the famous statue of Horace Mann which stands on the grounds of the Boston State House. 
The occasion was made especially significant by the presence of the secretaries or representa- 


tives of thirty-nine affiliated state associations. 


The program was simple. Dr. Walter R. 


Siders, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the National Education Association and Field 
Representative of the World Federation of Education Associations, presented the statue, 


which was a gift from P. P. Caproni and Brothers, Incorporated, of Boston. 


President 


Uel W. Lamkin accepted the statue for the Association and Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
of the Journal made a brief address of tribute -—Editor. 


It is fitting that this stately statue of 
Horace Mann should be presented in this 
place and at thistime. Were Horace Mann 
alive today he would be one of the leaders 
of the National Education Association. 
It is working for the things he stood for. 
This beautiful building would delight his 
heart. It is good that these secretaries 
of our great state associations can join the 
members of the headquarters staff of the 
National Association in this ceremony of 
presentation and acceptance. They too 
are pioneers. Horace Mann laid founda- 
tions. They are helping to build upon 
those foundations. 

Horace Mann came upon the scene just 
at the period when our railroads were 
being built and our cities were starting 
their growth. In 1830 there were in the 
United States but twenty-six cities of 8,000 
population or more. When Mann became 
the first secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education in 1837, the first 
railroad from Springfield to Albany had 
not been completed. School districts were 
small. Poverty, disease and Child Labor 
were widely prevalent. Schools and teach- 
ers had little standing. Women had not yet 
come into their own. By inspiring new 
faith in education among the masses of the 
people and by showing how the schools 
could be made better Horace Mann did for 
American education what Washington did 
for the Colonies and what Lincoln did for 
the Union. With them he deserves a 
place among the immortals. 

Horace Mann is really the grandfather 
of the National Education Association and 


had much to do in laying the foundation 
for its first meeting. While a member of 
Congress in 1849, he presided over a great 
convention in Philadelphia of the friends 
of common schools and universal education. 
A second convention met in Philadelphia 
in 1850, and organized the American 
Association for the advancement of educa- 
tion. This organization continued to meet 
for several years and proved to the school 
people of America the need for a national 
organization and the possibility of teacher 
co-operation so that in 1857, it was possible 
to organize in Philadelphia—home of the na- 
tion’s birth—the National Teachers Associa- 
tion, as our association was at first called. 
The fiftieth anniversary volume, published 
by the Association in 1906, contains the 
address which Horace Mann made before 
the convention of 1849. In that address 
he pointed out with inspiring eloquence 
the task ahead of the teachers and school 
executives. He called attention to the 
great domain to the West, largely unde- 
veloped and to the incoming stream of 
10,000 immigrants daily, emphasizing the 
fact that if our nation was to be welded 
into one mighty unity of purpose and plan 
these diverse elements must be inspired 
and guided through the free public school. 


During an unusually active life Horace 
Mann worked with voice and pen for the 
great ideals that we today hold dear—for 
good schools for all, for laws restraining 
selfish interests from the exploitation of chil- 
dren in mill and factory, for the training of 
teachers, for asylums for the insane, for 


*Delivered at the presentation of the Horace Mann statue at National Association Headquarters, Washington, D. C., December 
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the teaching of health in the schools, for 
public appreciation of the teacher and of 
teaching. 

Much that Horace Mann hoped for is yet 
to be achieved. There is still the call for 
pioneers. This age, like his, is an epoch 
of change and growth. The schools face 
the task of adapting themselves more 
closely to the life around them. The ugly 
specter of Child Labor is still among us. 
Many pupils are still taught failure in the 
school. Hundreds of thousands leave 
school before they are fitted for life’s duties. 
It is for us, therefore, to carry on the great 
work to which Horace Mann gave his life. 
It is for us to take new inspiration from 
this noble character and to dedicate 
ourselves anew to the ideals for which he 
stood. We wha are privileged to work in 
this Headquarters Building may look 
daily upon this fine face with a new sense 
of the significance of our task. 





BIOLOGY TEST 


Test given to several hundred college 
students entering Biology classes: 
45% state that an oyster is a fish. 
95% believe that a robin’s breast is red 
"(ae student says “‘flesh color’). 
10% believe that earthworms “‘rain down.” 
38% believe that dragons exist (most of 
them stated that dragons are found 
in swamps and forests of the tropics). 
5% believe that warts are a result of 
handling toads. 
85% do not know what the theory of 
evolution teaches: 
25% say it teaches that man descended 
from monkeys. 
15% say that he descended from other 
anthropoid apes. 
10% say he descended from gorillas. 
Remainder say that man is said to have 
descended from other mammals. 


One student wrote “evolution is the 
theory that man descended from 
Heaven.”’ 

A few state that it says that fish are 
ancestors of man. 

90% believe that stars are five-pointed in 
shape. 

60% believe that evolution contradicts the 

creation account in Genesis. 

believe that evolution does not 
contradict the creation account in 

Genesis. 

20% are doubtful whether or not the two 
accounts can coincide. 

85% believe that a whale is a fish. 

90% believe that a bat is a bird. 

80% believe that sponges are plants. 

65% believe that corals are plant forma- 
tions. 

70% say that bacteria are animals. 

55% say that goitre is a disease of the 
muscles of the neck (one says it is the 
enlarging of the larynx; another, it is 
something like rheumatism, only it 
gets you in the neck). 

5% state that the longest bone in the body 
is the spine. 
% did not know that grasshoppers could 


20% 


y. 

95% say that the best way to lift a rabbit 
is by his ears. 

60% believe that bees gather honey from 
flowers. 

80% could not give a definition of an 
animal which would distinguish him 
from a plant. (One: ‘Something 
that moves on feet’’; another, “‘a living 
organism requiring food and water’; 
another, ‘‘a beast’’.) 


5% believe that butterflies are born from 
butterfly eggs. 

The students who took the test repre- 
sented typical high school graduates from 
thirty-four different states. The tests 
were given to students of representative 
colleges.—Exchange. 





Home Economics Education 
In Kentucky 


By RONELLA SPICKARD, 


State Supervisor Home Economics Education 


There has been a steady progress in the 
development of home economics in the 
educational life of our State that is gratify- 
ing. All agencies interested in this develop- 
ment have co-operated splendidly in 
fostering this progress and real definite 
objectives have been reached. 

Prior to 1917, few high schools included 
home economics as a part of their curric- 
ulum. The number of home economics 
departments in the high schools has 


continued to increase, from year to year, 
at a very wholesome rate. 


Many and varied changes have been 
made in the course of study and methods 
of instruction. The old ‘‘domestic science” 
course of cooking and sewing has been 
replaced with courses that are based on 
local conditions. This has brought about 
a practical and usable course organized 
with the home and community as the 
central unit and includes participation in 
all phases of homemaking. 


STATISTICAL DEVELOPMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
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TO EUROPE or TO THE SAHARA 
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derlands of the Western U.S. Independent travel arranged 
for small groups. Save and spend the difference in Europe. 
Free travel information. 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 

Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 





Home projects are now considered an 
essential part of the home economics work. 
Not only has there been a larger number 
of home projects completed, but larger 
and more worthwhile projects have been 
carried out during the past two years. 
In the twenty-three vocational day depart- 
ments there have been in the past three 
years approximately five thousand home 
projects completed. These problems have 
touched many of the problems encountered 
by the homemaker. 

The laboratories have undergone many 
changes as to type and arrangement of 
equipment. Many of the food laboratories 
are equipped with unit desks; some have 
the combination unit desks and _ unit 
kitchens; while very few have the “old 
fashioned” hollow square style. In the 
majority of cases some place has been made 
available to serve family meals. Some of 
the clothing laboratories are equipped with 
the unit desk while a greater number of 
them have tables with the storage space 
separate. As a whole, the selection and 
arrangement of equipment are made with 
one purpose in mind—to have available 
in the laboratory books, bulletins and illus- 
trative material that will function in teach- 
ing girls to solve the practical problems that 
arise in that particular community. 

Up to the present time little attention 
has been given to records and files. This 
year a definite record and file system for 
work done by pupils both in class and at 
home is being used in most of the depart- 
ments of the State. 

The teacher-training program for the 
State has been greatly improved by the 
addition of two home economics depart- 
ments in high schools. Student teachers 
do their supervised teaching in these high 
schools under the supervision of the home 
economics teacher ‘of each department. 
This has enabled the girls in their teacher- 
training course to meet typical situations 
in working with community problems, 
high school activities, organization of work, 
home projects and many other problems of 
teaching. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


THAT there are 37 State Teachers’ 
Associations in the United States which own 
and publish magazines; 


THAT these magazines with their com- 
bined circulation of 557,317 present the 
largest advertising coverage in the educa- 
tional field in the world; 


THAT the advertising pages of these 
magazines are carefully guarded through 
the vigilance of the State Teachers’ 
Association Secretaries; 


THAT these 37 State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions have established and maintain the 
Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions to interest national advertisers in the 
school field and to serve them in connection 
with that advertising; 


THAT you not only help yourself, but 
help the whole organization movement 
when you patronize the advertisers in your 
State Teachers’ Association journal; 


THAT the advertisers who use the 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GROUP must stand back of their goods.— 
New York State Education, December 1928. 
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Artext Prints and Juniors 


THE only series of color repro- 
ductions of great paintings made 
directly from the originals by color 
photography. Circular and sample 
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The latest authoritative course in Picture Study: 


“EDUCATION THROUGH PICTURES” 


by Royal B. Farnum, director of 
Art Education, State of Massachu- 
setts. Ninety-six pages, with illus- 
trations, 60c. With 110 reproduc- 
tions to illustrate, $3.75. 
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Two Big 
Values 


Any education is its own reward and ought to be. He who completes a course in 
our institution has information and mental strength that will help him to do more, live 
better and have more whether working for himself or for someone else. It will give him 
a conception of the biggest interest that surrounds him and will fit him to live in that 
interest, to enjoy it, use it, profit by it. 

The next big value is that he who completes a course here will get a position—a good 
position—with opportunity for advancement where thrilling experiences in the realm of 
accomplishment may be enjoyed; where a monthly pay check may not only help the 
holder of the check to an easier and more comfortable existence, but will help him or her 
to lay the basis for a personal fortune. 

We repeat that a commercial education within itself is a reward and that it quickly, 
surely and highly pays financially the one who gets it. 


Address: Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 


J. L. HARMAN, President. J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President. 
W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 














GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
Pioneer Hero of the Old Northwest 


By Ross F. Lockridge 


This is a new book, full of valuable history of old Kentucky, and of 
keen interest to every man, woman and child in the Commonwealth. It 
contains 232 pages, is splendidly illustrated, and challenges the interest of pupils 
and adults from beginning to end. It has been recommended by the Kentucky 
State Board of Education for use in the schools and a special study of the 
dramatic field of history which it covers was officially recommended by the 
Kentucky State Board on January 26, 1928, as follows: 

“Believing that greater stress should be laid upon the story of the settlement and conquest 

of the Great Northwest, by teachers ‘and pupils alike, and convinced that a study of the 

hardships, the dangers and privations endured, the deeds of heroism and bravery by that great 

soldier and statesman, George Rogers Clark, and his men, would prove an inspiration to the 
youth of our State and Nation, we, the Kentucky Board of Education, recommend to the 
boards of education and superintendents of the State that the history course of our public 
elementary schools be supplemented so as to provide for a more intensive study of the service 
rendered by those pioneers and heroes whose patriotism has added luster to history's pages, 
though heretofore receiving but comparatively scant attention at the hands of the average 
historian.” 

Order direct from the Company 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Who Should Make the Curriculum? 


By W. W. CHARTERS, 


Director Bureau of Educational Research Ohio State University 


The title reminds me of that other query, 
the answering of which was a favorite 
international indoor sport: Who won the 
war? In this case the answer is similar. 
Everybody contributes a part. In my 
opinion, the making of curricula is a 
co-operative enterprise in which at least 
seven types of persons are involved in a 
particular way. These persons are the 
philosopher, the administrator, the cur- 
riculum expert, the teacher, the psycholo- 
gist, the sociologist, and the expert in 
methods. Others undoubtedly are involved 
but these are the most important persons. 

Before discussing the contribution of 
each of these agencies to curriculum 
construction, I should like to call attention 
to three phases of curriculum building in 
order to facilitate clarity of discussion. 
These are defining objectives, collecting 
raw materials and organizing the content 
of courses. 

In defining objectives some of these 
persons make greater contributions than 
do others, in collecting raw materials other 
persons are more intimately involved, and 
in organizing this material into pedagogical 
form still others have a major responsi- 
bility. It is, of course, impossible to 
define precisely the contribution of each 
type because one cannot unscramble the 
curriculum eggs but it will be of interest 
to define the responsibilities of each 
group roughly and refuse to be drawn into 
a discussion of details. 


The reader may wonder why, in a long 
list of persons contributing to curriculum 
building, I should not include the child. 
The answer to this is simple. Children do 
not make curricula in any fundamental 
sense; curricula are made for children. 
Due regard is had to the needs and interests 
of children but pupils do not seriously 
participate in the selection of the funda- 
mentals of the curricula. Choosing ma- 
terials is a matter involving much greater 
wisdom than a child possesses. There is a 


close analogy with the patient and the 


doctor. The patient does not prescribe 
his own remedies; the doctor selects the 
remedies for the patient. If the remedy 
does not work the doctor changes the 
prescription. The patient is not wise 
enough to prescribe his own cures; that 
is why he employs a doctor. But on the 
other hand, the doctor must know the 
patient’s needs so thoroughly that he can 
prescribe with intelligence and wisdom. 
He must watch the patient to see that his 
prescriptions are efficient. 


Proceeding now to our discussion of the 
contribution which each of these types of 
people seems to make, we see that in the 
defining of objectives several contributors 
are involved. The administrator’s func- 
tions are first in order. He is the custodian 
of the equity of the public and of the 
children in the curriculum. He establishes 
the objectives with the necessary assistance 
from other contributors. He also evaluates 
the curriculum that is derived from these 
objectives to see that it serves the public 
and the children as it should and he pro- 
vides the facilities necessary to carry on 
the work. 


But in establishing policies and objectives 
the administrator uses the judgment of 
many persons. Particularly, he uses the 
philosopher—the man who sees the school 
in the light of the whole of life both broadly 
and in detail. Happy in interpretation 
and in phrasing his idea the philosopher 
condenses the objectives of the school into 
a few pertinent sentences. Yet the philos- 
opher must use the analyses and the 
interpretations of the sociologist in order 
to get a picture of life. He must also use 
the description of the psychologist in order 
to understand child life. The kind of 
philosopher which I have in mind is just 
a wise sort of individual who sees life 
steadily and sees it whole. Many students 
of philosophy cannot be trusted to thus 
view life and enunciate the objectives of 
education for the reason that while they 
may have a scholarly hold upon systems 
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of philosophy they may yet have no 
intimate knowledge of life as a whole. 

The teacher likewise has a part in the 
setting of objectives. The only objectives 
that count in the classroom are the teacher’s 
objectives. An abstract statement of 
objectives that teachers either do not 
understand or follow has absolutely no 
influence upon the learning of children. 
The administrator, therefore, who estab- 
lishes the objectives of the schools must 
see that these objectives are definitions of 
what the teacher believes or he must take 
steps to see that the teachers are educated 
to understand and assimilate abstract 
statements formulated by the philosopher. 
In fact, that administrator is wise who leads 
his teachers to evolve out of their own 
objectives the objectives of the philosopher, 
if the philosopher’s objectives are right. 
The teacher also performs the function of 
evaluating the objectives as they are applied 
to the practices of the classroom. He is the 
person who more intimately knows whether 
or not the objectives work. 

The raw material for the curriculum 
involves analyses of the activities, interests, 
needs, and traits of children and adults on 
the one hand and the selection of appro- 
priate race experience on the other. This 
function is primarily the duty of the 
curriculum expert at the present time. Yet 
he uses, when available, analyses of society 
by the sociologist to secure the social 
patterns which must be taught. He also 
uses the psychologist to obtain a descrip- 
tion of child needs, interests and the like 
to which regard must be paid. 

It is the responsibility of the curriculum 
expert to make studies of the use of the 
frequency of words in writing, of the social 
and political problems of the citizen, to 
study activities, to study the uses of 
arithmetic, geography and the like. 

In organizing this raw material into 
units of the course of study, the curriculum 
expert can be of assistance. The methods 
expert, however, must make a contribution 


for the reason that the methods employed 
in teaching will modify materially the form 
of the organized curricula. If, for instance, 
the methods expert recommends the project 
plan, let us say, the materials in the cur- 
riculum will be organized in one way. If, 
however, the expert utilizes the ordinary 
techniques of systematic exposition of the 
subject, the curriculum material will be 
organized after another fashion. 

The teacher, however, must assume the 
role of greatest responsibility in this stage 
of the process. From long experience in 
handling children he is able to help in the 
selection of material both for purposes of re- 
jection and inclusion. He is of particular 
assistance in collecting illustrative material 
about which the other contributors do not 
know. He evaluates the material as organ- 
ized and makes suggestions for reorganiza- 
tion. Throughout this step the curriculum 
expert, of course, provides the machinery to 
facilitate the work of the other contributors 
and out of his own experiences makes 
positive contribution as to content. 

This brief discussion will, I believe, make 
clear my opening statement that the con- 
struction of a curriculum is at present a 
co-operative enterprise involving many 
persons and it is doubtful if the time will 
ever come when a curriculum can be manu- 
factured in the laboratory and handed out 
in perfect form for use in the classroom. 
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Some Public-School Problems 
in Kentucky 


I. INTRODUCTION 


What rapid progress the South has made 
in the field of education during the past few 
years! It has indeed gone forward by 
leaps and bounds. In some of the states 
this advance has simply been phenomenal. 
In all of them the educational ideal has 
been very much expanded, the administra- 
tive organization has become much more 
efficient, the system of public instruction 
has been greatly extended and the courses 
of study, textbooks and methods of 
teaching have been considerably improved. 
More than ever before, the people have 
come to believe in education for the masses. 
The elementary schools have multiplied 
everywhere, and one or more good high 
school has been established in nearly 
every county of the several states. The 
school receipts have become much larger, 
the school term has been considerably 
lengthened, and salaries have been suffi- 
ciently increased to attract better officers 
and teachers. More adequate provision 
for the preparation of teachers has been 
made, better supervision of instruction 
has been provided and the inspection of 
schools has been made a part of the various 
systems. In addition, the facilities for 
higher and professional education have 
been greatly enlarged and improved. 


All of us, of course, have been keenly 
interested in this educational progress 
of the Southern states and particularly 
in that of our own beloved State. But, 
glorious and interesting as the history of 
this progress has been, society at large will 
never be satisfied if our eulogy and concern 
extend solely to that part of us which is 
underground. We must “then be up and 
doing; still achieving, still pursuing.” 
There are yet numerous and perplexing 
educational problems confronting us that 
cry aloud for solution, and they must 
receive earnest and courageous considera- 
tion on the part of all concerned. It is to 
some of these that I want to call your 
attention. 


II. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS SINCE 1890 


As already stated, during the last few 
years, Kentucky, like the other states of 
the South, has been making an advance 
along all educational lines. According to 
the figures which I have been able to 
gather, the efficiency of our public school 
system has increased about 50 per cent 
since 1920, 64 per cent since 1910, 98 per 
cent since 1900, and 114 per cent since 1890. 
To be a little more specific, I may say that 
since 1890 the per cent of the school 
population enrolled in school has increased 
from 65.6 to 80.1; the per cent of the 
school population attending school daily 
has increased from 37.98 to 57.2; the aver- 
age length of the school term has increased 
from 94 to 164.3 days; the average number 
of days attended by each child of school 
age has increased from 37.5 to 109; the per 
cent of the total school enrollment attend- 
ing high school has increased from .65 to 
7.5; the total expenditure per child of school 
age has increased from $3.71 to $25.23; and 
the average annual salary of teachers has 
increased from $250 to $777. 

For this educational progress we may 
well congratulate ourselves and from it 
gather courage. However inspiring and 
interesting as this progress has been, let 
us not fail to take cognizance of the fact 
that there are yet many hard, though 
glorious, educational tasks which lie before 
us, some of which we shall notice. 


III. SomE UNFINISHED TASKS 


In 1925-26, the latest year for which 
statistics of the various state school 
systems are available, the per cent of the 
children in the United States from five to 
eighteen years of age enrolled in school was 
82.3, while in Kentucky it was 79.7; the per 
cent of the school enrollment in the United 
States attending school daily was 80.3, 
while in Kentucky it was 66.3; the average 
number of days attended by each child 
enrolled in school was 135.9 in the United 
States, and 109 here in Kentucky; the 
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per cent that the high school enrollment 
was of the total enrollment was 15.2 in the 


United States, and 7.9 in Kentucky; the . 


total expenditure per child of school age 
was $81.20 in the United States, and 
$25.23 in Kentucky; and the average 
annual salary of teachers in the United 
States was $1,277, while here in Kentucky 
it was $777. 


There is no state with a smaller per cent 
of its school children attending school 
daily than Kentucky; only eight states 
with a smaller average number of days 
attended by each child enrolled; only two 
states with a smaller per cent of their total 
school enrollment attending high school; 
only six states that pay their teachers a 
smaller salary; and only three states that 
spend less per child of school age on its 
schools. 


Yes, we have made considerable progress, 
but, as just shown, there is much yet to be 
done. Taking all the items of educational 
importance into consideration, there are 
but two states that have a lower rating than 
our own. According to the Ayres’ method 
of determining the efficiency of a state 
school system, with which you are of 
course familiar, we need to increase the 
efficiency of our school system about 71 per 
cent before it is as good as the average one 
of this country. As is patent, therefore, 
there is indeed a grave educational situation 
confronting us. What are we going to do 
about it? 


IV. SoME SUGGESTIONS 


Of course, nobody knows exactly just 
what is going to be done about it. How- 
ever, I have enough confidence in the 
people of Kentucky to feel that they are 
not going to take an indifferent attitude 
toward the schools; but, on the contrary, 
are going to undertake and carry through 
a strong, progressive program of education. 
This being the case, I have a few sugges- 
tions to offer, with the hope that they 
may help in directing our efforts. 


In the first place, as citizens of Kentucky 
we must not only continue to invest in our 
public schools, but we must also increase 
our investment. Itis absolutely impossible 


for us, with a school expenditure of only 
$25.23 per child of school age, to maintain a 
school system equivalent to that of Califor- 
nia, which ranks first in efficiency, or that of 


Massachusetts, which ranks twelfth or even 
that of Rhode Island, which ranks twenty- 
fourth, for these states spend several times 
as much for each child of school age as we do. 
Rhode Island spends two and a half times 
as much; Massachusetts, three times as 
much; and California, six and a half times 
as much. If we would have our public- 
school system rank even as an average 
system, we simply must increase our 
investment. Can this be done? Yes, 
for we are not a pauper people. We could 
double, yea, treble our investment if we 
only thought so. Time forbids our going 
into details, but what we need is a revival 
in education somewhat similar to our 
revivals in religion. In this way or another 
let us do our utmost to get the people to 
realize and here I quote the words of that 
courageous Southerner, the knightly Ben- 
jamin Harvey Hill, of Georgia, that 
“education is the one subject for which 
no people ever yet paid too much. Indeed, 
the more they pay, the richer they become. 
Nothing is so costly as ignorance, and 
nothing so cheap as knowledge.” If we 
will do this, we shall doubtless find the 
people of Kentucky willing to invest more 
and more in the “sacred cause of educa- 
tion.” 


In the next place, we need either a more 
equitable distribution of the school revenue 
derived from State sources or an equaliza- 
tion fund to aid the poorer counties. As 
you know, our entire State school fund, 
amounting to approximately five million 
dollars a year, is now distributed among the 
various counties on a per capita basis, a 
method of distribution which has no regard 
for either local need, local effort, or the 
quality of educational opportunity sought. 
So long as this method of distribution is 
continued and we are without an equalizing 
fund, just so long will there be unequal edu- 
cational opportunity here in Kentucky, for 
the glaring inequalities that now exist are 
due in a large measure to financial condi- 
tions. In some sections of the State there 
are more than twenty times as much 
assessed property valuation behind the 
education of each child as in other sections. 
In Bourbon County, for example, the 
taxable property behind the education of 
every child amounts to more than $8,000, 
whereas in Magoffin County it amounts 
to only about $300. Principally because 
of this difference of wealth the school 
revenue per child in the State as a whole 
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is four times as large as that of the forty 
poorest counties. In ten of the wealthiest 
counties it is eight times as large as in ten 
of the poorest, and in ten of the wealthiest 
cities it is sixteen times as large. In the 
forty poorest counties the school revenue 
per child for last year amounted to less 
than $6, and in the ten poorest it was only 
about $4—in neither case, not enough to 
feed a work horse for more than a month, 
much less to train a child for citizenship 
in this great Commonwealth. Ought we 
not, therefore, do something to aid those 
counties of the State where the financial 
conditions are such as to make it absolutely 
impossible for them to maintain satisfactory 
schools on the funds now received from 
both State and local sources. As already 
stated, I feel that we should either devise a 
better plan of distributing our school 
revenue now derived from State sources 
or create a fund to be placed in the hands 
of the State department of education for 
helping the poorer and struggling com- 
munities. The former is preferable, but 
it would necessitate an amendment to the 
Constitution, which would require a longer 
time than a legislative enactment creating 
an equalization fund. Hence, our first 
step should be to secure the passage of a 
law making provision for such a fund, as 
has been done already in twenty-four 
states. Georgia recently appropriated 
$1,000,000 annually for that to be used to 
equalize educational opportunities. Why 
should not our next legislature make a 
similar appropriation? It will help a great 
deal in making our public school education 
more democratic. 


A third suggestion is that we teachers 
should see to it that the investment made in 
education yields the greatest possible 
dividend—not simply in terms of informa- 
tion, but in terms of preparation of the 
students for a willing, intelligent, efficient 
and proper participation in the affairs of 
life. The greatest need of this country 
today is men and women prepared for 
such a participation. 


We must abandon the idea that we are 
teaching reading, writing, arithmetic and 
the like. Strictly speaking, we teach boys 
and girls, and simply use the various 
subjects as a means to a desired end rather 
than an end in themselves We must 
emphasize the three h’s as well as the three 
r’s—the head, the hand and the heart. 


We must perform our tasks with interest, 
enthusiasm and devotion, all the while 
rendering the greatest service of which we 
are capable, and at the same time perfect- 
ing ourselves in the fine art of teaching. 


In the fourth place, as school officers and 
teachers we must share with the public the 
news of the schools and the principles on 
which they are run. I fear that the reason 
why so many people are sometimes ap- 
parently indifferent regarding their schools 
is simply because they are not informed 
about them. As you well know, good 
business men would hardly think of invest- 
ing in a business proposition without first 
being informed about it. They seem to 
take the same attitude regarding their 
investments in education. A few years 
ago I happened to know a financial agent 
of a small denominational college here in 
the South who approached a very wealthy 
business man with the view of securing a 
contribution toward the endowment of the 
college he was representing. He told him 
of the dire needs of his institution, feeling 
that that was the best way to make his 
appeal effective. When he was through, 
the business man replied that he was more 
interested in knowing what the college had 
accomplished and was then accomplishing 
with the means at its disposal. Continuing 
he said, “It has always been my policy to 
aid an institution not simply because of its 
needs but primarily because of its effi- 
ciency.”’ As officers and teachers, then, 
let us keep the public thoroughly informed 
as to the work as well as to the needs of 
our schools. Let us not be afraid of too 
much publicity. 


Another suggestion is that we strengthen 
our county school administration. You, 
of course, are familiar with the law, passed 
in 1920, which is known as the county school 
administration law. The enactment of 
this law was indeed a great forward step in 
public education here in Kentucky. It has 
certainly been one of the principal factors 
in the unprecedented educational develop- 
ment of the last eight years. However, 
there is one defect in the law that needs to 
be remedied. I refer to the provisions 
regarding the subdistrict trustee. This 
should be repealed and the powers now 
delegated to the trustee should be vested 
in the county board of education. The 
board may need to appoint a representative 
for each school community, but, as Mr. L. N. 
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Taylor has well said, “It emphatically does 
not need an officious subdistrict trustee 
with consequent division of authority.” 
I do not mean to say that all our sub- 
district trustees are officious. I do not 
believe that they are. In fact, I know 
they are not, for I know quite a number 
that are a great help both to their county 
board of education and to the school of 
their community. But, I do mean to say 
that many of our rural schools are being 
hampered by the subdistrict trustee. Let 
us, therefore, abolish the subdistrict 
trustee, and thereby strengthen our county 
school administration. 


Another way of strengthening our 
county school administration that I wish 
to mention is the enactment of a stronger 
school-attendance law. Our present law 
is not specific enough. We need a law that 
definitely specifies the age limits of the 
children who must attend school, the 


children who are exempted from school 
attendance, the minimum annual attend- 
ance required, the penalty for non-attend- 
ance, the machinery set up for its enforce- 
ment, and other important provisions. 


A final suggestion is that we secure a 
State board of education that is properly 
constituted and with general oversight 
and control over all the educational 
institutions of the State, with the excep- 
tion of the University of Kentucky and the 
four State normal schools and perhaps 
the three State schools for negroes. As 
you are well aware, our State school admin- 
istration could hardly be in a more chaotic 
condition so far as educational organization 


is concerned. There are entirely too many’ 


administrative organizations. We have, 
in addition to our State board of education, 
a State textbook commission, a State board 
of examiners, a State board for vocational 
education, and seven separate boards of 
trustees for our seven State educational 
institutions. In my opinion, the functions 
of at least the State textbook commission, 
the State board of examiners, and the State 
board for vocational education should be 
delegated to the State board of education. 
Moreover, as now constituted, our State 
board of education lacks continuity, since 
we have an entirely new board every four 
years. This complete change almost invari- 
ably means a complete change in the educa- 
tional policy of the State, which is always 


inimical to educational progress. What 
we need in lieu of our small ex-officio board 
is one of about nine members, including the 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
all of whom, except the superintendent, 
should be appointed by the governor with 
the approval of the senate for a term of 
office from five to seven years with not 
more than two members retiring any year, 
thereby making possible a continuous 
educational policy. It is rather significant, 
it seems to me, that in those states where 
they have such a board that the average 
index of educational efficiency is two and a 
half times as large as in those states where 
they have a strictly ex-officio board, such 
as we have. Let us follow the example of 
some of our more progressive states and 
create such a board. As Superintendent 
P. H. Hopkins of Somerset has well said, 
“Such a board is indispensable to a progres- 
sive, forward-looking educational program. 
Without it Kentucky will lag behind; with 
it progress will be assured.”’ 


There are a number of other suggestions 
that it might be profitable to consider if 
space permitted. Before closing, however, I 
want to urge that we all dedicate ourselves 
anew to the great cause in which we firmly 
believe. Above all things, let us not retreat. 
In this connection I would remind you of 
the story of Napoleon’s little drummer boy. 
It is related that on the eve of the battle of 
Marengo, Napoleon was very gloomy and 
in a fit of despondency, decided to give 
over the battle. Calling his little drummer 
boy, he said, ‘“‘Lad, beat a retreat.’”’ The 
boy, with his martial soul on fire, replied, 
“Sir, I do not know how. My master 
never taught me to do that. But sir, I 
can beat a charge—oh, I can beat a charge 
that will make the dead fall into line. I 
beat it at Lodi, I beat it at Mt. Tabor, and 
again at the pyramids. Sir, let me beat a 
charge.”” He did beat a charge, and 
Napoleon won Marengo. Ladies and 
gentlemen, as workers in behalf of the 
education of Kentucky’s childhood and 
youth, let us beat a charge—none but 
cowards retreat—surprise the pickets of the 
enemy, go down upon the camps of igno- 
rance and the hordes of demagogues that en- 
compass them about, and thus hasten the 
glorious day when the children and youth 
of Kentucky shall enjoy educational ad- 
vantages comparable to those found 
anywhere. 











Pennsylvania's Wild-Life 


Conservation Program 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON, 
Harrisburg, State Ornithologist 


A careful study of the history of this 
commonwealth’s_ wild-life conservation 
program shows, however, that the present 
supply of game has meant the expenditure 
of much money, the work of hundreds of 
men devoted to a worthy cause, and the 
foresight of early conservationists who 
realized that early hunting methods were 
leading to an extermination of game. 











THREE BLacK BEAR CuBs GET THE Low-DOWN ON A 
STUDEBAKER CAR 


Forty years ago Pennsylvania was 
“shotout.’’ Market hunting had gone on 
so extensively that deer were on the verge 
of extermination. Forest fires had de- 
stroyed birds and animals and wiped out 
their cover. Civilization had driven the 
wilder animals and birds into the recesses 
of the mountains. After decades of 
pursuit by Indians and frontiersmen, 
buffalo had receded to the great plains. 
Packs of gray wolves and solitary panthers, 
which formerly ranged our woodlands, had 
disappeared. Hordes of passenger pigeons, 
which once darkened the sun while passing 
in migratory flocks, had all but disappeared. 
Only a vestige of the splendid, pristine 
assemblage of wild birds and animals 
remained. 


In 1890, a few men in Pennsylvania 
realized that drastic measures would have 
to be teken if our wild-life was to be saved. 
In 1895, by act of assembly, the board of 
game commissioners was established. In 
1896 these six men, who were appointed 


by the Governor, who were to serve without 
any salary, and who were, therefore, free 
from any political entanglements, met for 
the first time to discuss a wild-life conser- 
vation program for Pennsylvania. Their 
first moves were directed toward the 
stopping of market hunting. Too long had 
the Pennsylvania markets been so glutted 
that innumerable carcasses had to be 
burned; too long had freight cars, loaded 
with barrels of passenger pigeons, been 
leaving the Pennsylvania mountains for 
Chicago and New York; too long had 
infernal cannon-guns been wiping out flocks 
of ducks along the lower Susquehanna and 
Delaware rivers. A law passed on June 4, 
1897, stopped the chasing of deer with dogs. 
At the same time the first definite attempt 
to stop the sale of game was made. 


The board, shortly after their inception, 
foresaw that if game was to increase, 
certain areas in the commonwealth would 
have to be set aside as game refugees. In 
1905, a game refuge law was passed and the 
first refuge in a system which has grown 
to magnificent proportions was established 
in Clinton County. Thesuccess of this refuge 
resulted not only from the setting aside 
of an actual sanctuary where no hunting 
whatever was permitted, but also from the 
creation of public hunting-grounds com- 
pletely surrounding the sanctuary area. 


As a result of a law passed in 1905, 
protecting the black bear, this magnificent 
animal has become abundant in the wilder 
sections. Pennsylvania was the first state 
to recognize in this creature a relatively 
harmless and at the same time thrilling 
game animal. Pennsylvania is considered 
today as one of the leading bear states of 
the Union. In protecting bears, steel 
traps, dead falls, pits and snares were 
declared illegal. 


(Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted 


from the Pennsylvania School Journal, by 
permission of Mr. George M. Sutton, the 
author, and Dr. J. Herbert Kelly, Editor 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal.) 
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Teacher- Training and Certification 
in Kentucky 


By WARREN PEYTON, 


Director of Certification, Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


The question of certification of teachers 
is one of primary importance and of no 
importance at all, with every variation 
between these extremes, according to the 
point of view of the expert diagnostician 
who may, at the moment, be giving the 
“dope’’ upon the subject. We are assured 
by one who wrote his Master’s thesis upon 
the subject, that it can and will ultimately 
solve every vexing question to which the 
teaching profession has fallen heir; while on 
the other hand we are constantly assured 
by laymen and by applicants who desire 
certificates that it is a necessary evil and 
should be discarded as a relic of antediluv- 
ian days when illiteracy was the rule and 
pedagogical wisdom was rare. 

As evidence of its importance, the expert 
upon the subject assures us that certificates 
should very finely differentiate the kind 
and class of work that the holder is permit- 
ted to do. - By this rule, there would be 
certain classes of certificates for each specif- 
ic action that the educational worker is to 
perform, ranging from the highly dignified 
certificates of superintendents down through 
the whole category of primary and kinder- 
garten certificates, making a total of almost 
one hundred divisions and subdivisions. He 
asserts that these classes should be estab- 
lished and fixed so that there would be a 
“great gulf’’ between each division in order 
that they, that would cross from one to 
another phase of the profession of teach- 
ing, could not cross except they take a cir- 
cuitous route by the certificating agency 
and submit a new set of credentials and 
obtain another class of these highly differ- 
entiated licenses. 


On the other hand, those who look 
upon the whole system as a vicious practice, 
assure us that teachers, as well as poets, 
“are born, not made.’’ To prove their 
point, they allude to Socrates, Pestallozzi 
and other great teachers who never thought 
of seeking a license for practicing their 
profession. From their own vivid experi- 


ences, they point out friends whom they 
know and who have rare teaching abilities 
but who have not been in position to begin 
or continue their profession of teaching 
because the State has passed laws that they 
must obtain certificates before entering 
the work. 


One authority assures us that ‘The 
Question of Certification of Teachers of 
today, unhappily, is like a patient upon 
whom the allopaths, homeopaths, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors and mental healers 
all demand to operate simultaneously. 
It is in a worse position, being beset by 
medicine men who are ready to diagnose, 
prescribe and cure without license or fee.” 


But whatever ideas or ideals we may 
possess relative to certification of teachers, 
some system of granting licenses to teach 
is followed by each of the forty-eight 
states of the Union. As to which state has 
the best system, it is difficult to determine, 
and doubtless each of these would be 
classed by certain people in the same 
manner as the farmer finally told the 
stranger in regard to two roads about which 
he was giving him direction: ‘Whichever 
one you take, you will wish you had taken 
the other before you get there.” 


The present tendency among the forty- 
eight states of the Union is toward certifi- 
cation of teachers by state authority with 
certificates of state-wide validity. This 
tendency further manifests itself in the 
setting of a minimum scholastic require- 
ment for applicants for certificates and the 
issuance and renewal of certificates upon 
credits from standard educational institu- 
tions. Thus, with the advent of state 
systems of certification and a greater 
reciprocity and recognition of certificates 
of one state by another, we are getting 
away from the examination as a basis of 
certification. Some have objected that the 
passing of the examination has a tendency 
to weaken teachers in their knowledge of 
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subject matter and to substitute methods 
and plans for this, but facts do not uphold 
this contention. Besides, this might be 
turned into the old adage, “It is better not 
to know so much, than to know so much 
that isn’t so,” or, probably a_ better 
rendering would be, “It is better not to 
know so much than to know so much that 
cannot be used.” 


At the beginning of the school year 1927, 
thirty-six states had placed certification in 
state authorities, usually state depart- 
ments of education, or state superinten- 
dents, sometimes including state institu- 
tions. Four states have what is known as 
state-controlled systems in which the state 
prescribes the rules, gives the questions 
and examines and grades papers but 
certifies the grades back to the counties 
which issue the certificates. These four 
states are Colorado, Idaho, Illinois and 
Missouri. Five states have semi-state 
systems similar to the system Kentucky 
had before 1920. These states are Arkansas, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Ohio and Oklahoma. 
But these states have additional laws that 
also allow the state departments of educa- 
tion to issue certificates upon credentials. 
Two states, California and Wisconsin, have 
what is called the state county systems, in 
which the state and county are each 
supreme in issuing certain classes of 
certificates. One state, Massachusetts, 
has what is called a state-local system in 
which the town school authorities retain 
full authority over the certification of 
teachers in their employ. 


The history of certification of teachers 
in Kentucky has been rather interesting. 
In the beginning of our school system there 
were no requirements for teaching and the 
neighborhood or school district selected 
someone, usually a good penman, who 
could draw fancy pictures of birds and 
teach some spelling, reading and arithmetic, 
to teach their children. Later, the school 
commissioner of the county (afterwards 
the county superintendent) was given the 
power to certificate teachers. Following 
this, the county superintendent and his 
board of examiners were given power to 
examine and grant certificates to teachers 
on questions prepared by the State. 


In the year 1920, the law was changed 
and Kentucky followed the lead of a great 
number of other states in placing certifi- 
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cating authority in the State Department 
of Education. This has many advantages 
over the county and local systems, some 
of which are: greater uniformity in require- 
ments, added recognition to Kentucky 
certificates by other states, the removal of 
local political influences in the granting 
of certificates, and the issuance of a greater 
number of certificates upon credentials. 


Our present law provides that no one 
may hold any public school position for 
which certificate may be granted or 
receive salary therefor, who does not hold a 
certificate legally, qualifying him for the 
place. This provision has been much 
violated in the past, and many persons have 
taught without certificates. But at pres- 
ent, it is getting to be a very rare thing 
for this to happen, and recent suits carried 
to the court of appeals have further 
emphasized that a legal certificate is a 
prerequisite for contracting to teach and 
receiving salary from public school funds. 


In Kentucky’s educational program, 
nothing has shown a greater tendency to 
catch the spirit of progress than the training 
and certification of teachers. In a short 
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period of ten years we have seen the 
teaching profession changed from a body 
which could offer only a small per cent of 
teachers who had special training for their 
work to a class that can boast of a great 
majority that have had training in high 
school, normal school and college work. 
At present, our University, normal schools 
and colleges have in attendance more than 
10,000 students, more than half of whom 
are preparing to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. We have seen the average training 
of our elementary teachers advance from a 
level little above eighth grade to high 
school and normal training for the vast 
majority. Many counties of the State are 
now placing their requirements for teachers 
at high school graduation, while several 
are demanding college of normal training 
in addition. 

In 1920, fully eighty per cent of teachers’ 
certificates were issued upon examination. 
At present, by taking into account certifi- 
cates issued by the State University and 
the State normal schools, we find that 
fully seventy-five per cent of the certificates 
are issued upon credentials, have State- 
wide validity and can be renewed by 
earning additional credits. 

The following table indicates certificates 
issued by the Department of Education 
during the last three years: 


OcTOBER 1, 1925, To OcTOBER 1, 1926 














Elementary certificates on examination............ 2,556 
Elementary certificates on credits..................... 840 
High school certificates on credits.....................- 602 
Validation of out-of-state certificates................ 170 
Total certificates...... 4,168 
OcToBER 1, 1926, To OcToBER 1, 1927 
Elementary certificates on examination............ 2,649 
Elementary certificates on credits.................... 1,908 
High school certificates on credits..................--.. 848 
Validation from other states 105 
Total certificates issued 5,510 
OcToBER 1, 1927, Tro OcToBER 1, 1928 
Elementary certificates on examination............ 1,570 
Elementary certificates on credits...................... 2,762 
High school certificates on credits.....................- 1,074 
Validation from other states 45 
Total certificates issued 5,451 





From these figures, it is evident that 
teachers are obtaining certificates and 
renewals more and more upon the basis of 
credits earned and that it will be but a few 
years until the number of applicants for cer- 
tificates on examination will be negligible. 


BRECKINRIDGE COUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL PLANT 


The new building of the Breckinridge 
County High School is located in the 
thriving little city of Hardinsburg. The 
contract price was $96,000. The build- 
ing is modern in every sense. There are 
twenty-three classrooms, auditorium, gym- 
nasium, two indoor toilets, two shower 
bathrooms, ladies restroom. The seating 
capacity of the auditorium is seven 
hundred. 


The purpose of the school is to serve the 
high school pupils of the county and the 
grade pupils of Hardinsburg Consolidated 
School District, which is composed of the 
old Hardinsburg Graded School District 
that recently voted to go back to the county 
system, and the subdistricts of Hendricks 
and Oakland. 


The school is on the Smith-Hughes list 
of both agricultural and home economics 
departments. In connection with the 
home economics department a cafeteria 
is run for the pupils. 


This year marks the beginning of two 
new projects in the school, that of Junior 
High Department and the Commercial 
Department, both of these are proving 
their worth to the school. 


Breckinridge County High School has a 
well trained faculty with L. C. Winchester, 
Western State Teachers College, Principal; 
T. E. Currie, Kentucky Wesleyan, Princi- 
pal Junior High and Athletic Director; 
Rachel Owen, University of Wisconsin, 
Mathematics; Isla May Payne, Louisville 
Conservatory of Music, Director of Expres- 
sion and Music; Helen Childers, Transyl- 
vania University, Language; Eloise Ford, 
Knox College, English; John Henninger, 
Western State Teachers College, Biology 
and History; Oren Lewis, Bowling Green 
Business University, Commercial Depart- 
ment; Josephine Frazar, University of 
Kentucky, Home Economics; and F. S. 
Edwards, University of Illinois, Science. 


The enrollment in the high school is two 
hundred and forty-nine, in the grades one 
hundred and eighty-nine, making total 
enrollment of four hundred and _ thirty- 
eight. Transportation is furnished to 
those students not in reasonable walking 
distance of the school. 
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Achievements in Vocational Agriculture 
in Kentucky 


By F. G. Burp 


Prior to 1908 there were approximately 
fifty high schools in the State, and the 
enrollment in these schools was less than 
5,000 pupils. All of these high schools were 
located in the larger centers of population. 
The legislature of 1908 changed the school 
law to make the county the unit for admin- 
istration of public schools. The new law 
provided for a county board of education, 
and made it mandatory on each county to 
establish and maintain one or more high 
schools for pupils residing outside of 
special educational districts. 

This change came at a time when the 
interest for education of secondary grade 
was taking hold on the rural population. 
By 1910 all the counties had established 
high schools as required, and by 1911 the 
high school enrollment had increased to 
approximately 8,000 pupils. The number 
of teachers employed in the high schools 
increased from 480 in 1911 to 1,288 in 1917. 
The number of high schools in 1911 was 157 
and in 1917 was around 350. The enroll- 
ment had increased to 20,800 in 1917. 
A comparison of these figures will convince 
one that the State program of secondary 
education was making rapid progress 
immediately prior to the passing of the 
Federal Vocational Education Act. 

This expansion of educational oppor- 
tunities brought pupils by the hundreds 
from the homes of the rural population. 
This, in turn, brought demands on the 
high schools for additional courses to meet 
the needs of a wider range of pupils. So 
it would seem that the time had arrived in 
Kentucky for Vocational Education just 
when the funds were made available by the 
Federal Government. 

The Governor accepted the full pro- 
visions of the Federal Law, and appointed 
a Commission for Vocational Education 
before the legislature in 1918. When the 
legislature assembled, a bill was offered 
accepting the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Law, and providing for a State 
Board for vocational education and for 
aa administration and inspection of the 
work. 


The State Board designated the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky as a training school 
for white teachers desiring to prepare them- 
selves to teach vocational subjects in home 
economics, trades and agriculture and the 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute 
for colored teachers desiring to prepare 
themselves to teach these subjects. In 
1924, Western Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College at Bowling 
Green was authorized by both State and 
Federal boards to train teachers for 
vocational agriculture in the high schools. 
In 1926, Berea College raised its standards 
of work to meet the requirements and since 
that time, has been training teachers for 
instruction in vocational agriculture. 


The Bill accepting the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Law made it the duty of the 
Professor of Secondary Education of the 
University of Kentucky to supervise, in a 
general way, the administration of voca- 
tional work in the State. In 1919, a Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture was em- 
ployed for full time in the field. The 
Professor of Secondary Education contin- 
ued to visit schools for the purpose of 
keeping in touch with the work. In 1921 
the Agricultural Supervisor was given the 
additional duties of general director and 
since that time he has served as director 
of vocational education and supervisor of 
vocational agricultural education. In the 
summer of 1924, an assistant supervisor 
of vocational agriculture was added to the 
supervisory staff, and in 1928 he was made 
supervisor. 


The first year that vocational agriculture 
was Offered, eight high schools applied to 
the Board for the privilege of starting the 
work. Six of these schools qualified and 
were reimbursed from Federal funds. 
Chart I shows the growth in number of 
high schools teaching vocational agriculture 
from 1917-1918 to 1928-1929. Chart II 
shows the increase in number of students 
taking vocational agriculture from the 
beginning of the work up to the present 
time. 
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CHART I. 
GROWTH IN NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTS 
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CHART ITI. 
GROWH IN ENROLLMENT 
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Since 1926 the Federal funds have not 
been sufficient to meet the growing demands 
for the work. This is the reason there is no 
increase in the number of departments in 
1928. 


The State plans for vocational agricul- 
tural education have been revised and 
published from time to time. The high 
school course of study was changed in 1923, 
making agricultural courses an integral 
part of the public school system. 


A State vocational society was organized 
in 1925 and the Kentucky Educational 
Association gave the Department of 
Vocational Education equal standing with 
other sections of the Association at its 
annual meeting in 1926. In thissame year, 
the National Education Association saw fit 
to include vocational education as a part 
of the general education program. The 
Southern Association of Colleges, at its 
February meeting of this year, voted to 
accept credits in vocational agriculture 
for entrance to college in all institutions of 
the South. This has placed vocational sub- 
jects on a par with non-vocational subjects 
in the high school curricula. 


Many and varied changes have been 
made in the course of study and methods 
of instruction, since the vocational work 
was started in Kentucky. At first, the four- 
year course included field crops, animal 
husbandry, soils and agricultural engineer- 
ing, farm management and rural econom- 
ics. In addition, related science courses, 
botany, biology, agricultural physics and 
agricultural chemistry were required. The 
so-called related science courses were 
dropped from the required list in 1921 and 
since that time the practical phases of the 
related sciences have been included as an 
integral part of the agricultural courses, 
and credit is now offered for agricultural 
courses only. No credit is given for 
related science to agriculture, as such. 


Much has been done in the last two or 
three years to replace the book-made 
course of study with courses that are 
based on local farm practices in the region 
where the courses are to be used. This 
has brought about a complete change from 
a stereotyped, hand-me-down course to a 
practical, usable functioning course. The 
present course is organized with the farm 
enterprise as the unit. The enterprises are 
broken up into jobs and the jobs are clas- 


sified and definitely arranged in courses 
suitable for seasonal teaching. The super- 
vised farm practice work has changed from 
the one single project idea to a farm prac- 
tice program that involves participating 
in many of the principal enterprises on the 
home farm. In other words, the farm 
practice work is definitely related to the 
course of study and also to the farm 
practices in the home region. 

The agricultural laboratory has under- 
gone many changes since 1917. Originally, 
the agricultural laboratory was a kind of 
catch-all for most any kind of laboratory 
equipment. Laboratory supplies, books, 
bulletins and general equipment were 
purchased and brought together in the 
agricultural room for no definite teaching 
value in particular. Laboratory equip- 
ment was selected from school supply 
catalogs. Books were selected by name, 
and often chemicals more suitable for 
general science courses than for courses 
in vocational agriculture were bought. 
For the past few years, however, the class- 
room equipment has been selected with a 
single purpose in mind, and that purpose is 
to have available in the laboratory, books, 
bulletins, chemicals and apparatus that 
will function in teaching the boys to solve 
the farm problems that arise in the home 
region. Books devoted to single farm 
enterprises rather than books on general 
farm enterprises rather than books on 
agriculture are usually selected. 

A definite record and file system for 
work done by pupils taking vocational 
agriculture is being installed this year in 
many of the departments. Up to the 
present time, the agricultural records have 
been kept with the general records of the 
school. This has not been altogether 
satisfactory. 

The damp, poorly-lighted, inaccessible 
basement rooms formerly used for the 
agricultural laboratories have been aban- 
doned in most places, and modern up-to- 
date rooms are now in use. 

Teachers definitely prepared to teach 
vocational agriculture were not to be found 
in Kentucky at the time the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed, and for several years 
thereafter the Board was forced to employ 
quasi-prepared teachers who were interested 
in the work and who were willing to take 
preparatory courses leading to the required 
qualifications. 
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All of the one hundred and three voca- 
tional agricultural teachers in Kentucky 
at the present time are either graduates of 
agricultural colleges or have had equivalent 
training, and all have at least fifteen 
college credits in education. Eight of 
these teachers have their Master degrees. 
Seventeen of them have practically all the 
work leading to their Master except theses, 
and all of the one hundred and three teach- 
ers, except twenty-eight, have taken some 
work in addition to their first degree. 


The general public has become vitally 
interested in the program of vocational 
agricultural education. The State Fair 
Board has arranged for a State live stock 
judging contest to take place at the State 
Fair each year. The railroad companies 
have greatly encouraged this work by 
giving free trip tickets to and from the Fair 
to the contestants. Prizes to the amount 
of $500 are awarded the winners each 
year. This money is used to help defray 
expenses of the winning teams to the 
National Dairy Show and to the American 
Royal Show. 


The Kentucky Live Stock Improvement 
Association working in conjunction with 
the Bourbon Stock Yards and the State 
Fair Board has stimulated cattle and 
lamb feeding projects by providing annual 
fat stock shows and sales for the vocational 
agricultural department. The State Legis- 
lature of 1926 appropriated $5,000 annually 
to be awarded as prizes to farm boys and 
girls who feed and prepare live stock for 
these shows. 


Each year since 1923, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times 
have offered prizes and co-operated other- 
wise with the educational department in 
conducting a State-wide essay contest. 
This has proved to be a progressive step 
in the field of vocational education in the 
State. Steps are being taken at the 
present time leading to a State organization 
for all pupils and adults who are taking 
courses in vocational agriculture. This 
organization is to be affiliated with the 
National organization. The purpose of 
these organizations is to further the interest 
of vocational agricultural education in the 
State and Nation. 
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“THE AURORA” BY RENI GUIDO 
By Henry T. BAILEY 


Have you ever seen a new golden day 
come over the purple sea upon rolling 
clouds of rose and violet some prophetic 
morning in April? Such an experience, as 
Emerson says, “Makes each day a festival.” 
That is what Guido thought about it,—a 
festival, a pageant, a brilliant masque, with 
Aurora leading, her hands filled with spring 
flowers; with the cherubic morning star 
next his torch somewhat dimmed by the 
oncoming giory of Apollo, the sun god, 
triumphant in his golden chariot, drawn by 
the dappled horses of heaven. Around his 
chariot are wreathed the happy hours 
moving joyously without effort in the 
perfection of immortal youth and beauty. 


Over the dark sleeping world below, the 
first rays of light break against the rocky 
peaks, and blaze uncertain trails among 
the lower hills. Mankind is not yet awake 
to this gorgeous spectacle of the gods in 
action, new every morning and fresh every 
evening. An old saint once wrote “He 
maketh the outgoing of the morning and of 
the evening to rejoice.”” Our ears are too 
heavy and our eyes too dull to see the 
incredible beauty of the world until some 
poet or artist comes to our aid. Guido saw 
the dawn as the Greeks saw it, and helps us 
to see it as divinely beautiful. This 
picture is painted on the ceiling of a large 
room in a Roman palace. It is difficult to 
get a good view of it as a whole without a 
mirror, and that reverses everything. A 
good reproduction in color is more enjoy- 
able than the original. 





“THE AURORA” BY RENI GUIDO 








‘*101 CLASSROOM HELPS” FREE 


Most up-to-date teachers are eager to 
secure live lesson material which deals 
with practical problems of life. Knowing 
this, a large number of commercial firms 
have gone to considerable expense in 
preparing booklets, maps, charts and 
exhibits for educational purposes, which 
they are glad to send to teachers, free of 
charge. In order to help the teachers who 
may wish to send for some of these valuable 
classroom aids, the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations has prepared a little 
booklet of ‘101 Classroom Helps,’’ for free 
distribution among the readers of State 
Teachers Association magazines. This lists 
101 different booklets now available to you. 
The lists are conveniently classified so that 
it is easy to select the ones you want. 


If you want a free copy of this little 
catalogue, just send your name and address 
to—Kentucky Education Association, 1122 
Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky., enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. There 
is no charge and no obligation. We believe 
it will be a real help to you. 





A TEACHER’S POWER 


No conqueror can make the multitude 
different from what it is; no statesman can 
carry the world’s affairs beyond the idea 
and capacities of the generation of adults 
with which he deals; but teachers—I use 
the word in the widest sense—can do more 
than either conqueror or statesman; they 
can create a new vision and liberate the 
latent powers of our kind.—H. G. Wells. 
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THE MULTILATERAL TREATY 


By SARAH G. BLANDING, 


University of Kentucky 


When Secretary Kellogg signed the Pact 
of Paris on the twenty-seventh of August, 
1928, he did so with a pen presented him 
by the people of Havre on which is 
inscribed these words, Si vis pacem, para 
pacem—‘‘If you want peace, prepare for 
peace.”” This statement is a reversal of 
the former maxim—‘“If you want peace, 
prepare for war.’’ Do the people of the 
United States, along with peoples of other 
countries, want peace? Most assuredly 
they do; but the question is, how much do 
they desire it? 


The Multilateral Treaty, which now 
awaits ratification by the United States 
Senate, is one more link to be added to the 
chain of peace-loving peoples. What shall 
we do with it? Shall we demand its ratifi- 
cation without mutilating reservations, or 
shall we stand by and let it be swamped 
with other pressing matters? All of us are 
familiar with the preliminary correspond- 
ence which went on between M. Briand, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs for France, 
and our own Secretary of State, Mr. 
Kellogg. The Treaty itself is a simpie 
instrument. The essential features of it 
are contained in two articles; one setting 
forth the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy; the other, a pledge 
embracing the pacific settlement disputes. 
The articles follow: 


“Article 1.—The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the name of their 
respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their 
relation with one another. 


“Article 2—The high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.” 


For those who see the possibilities of the 
Multilateral Treaty, the mere avowal of 
such policies is a tremendous step in the 
right direction. At the same time, it must 


be remembered that the signing of pacts 
does not in itself create a Garden of Eden 
or remove us out of bedlam. Our educa- 
tion for peace must go steadily forward. 
However, the ratification of the Kellogg 
Pact presents itself as an immediate means 
to a desired end. Therefore it becomes 
our important task to work diligently and 
earnestly for its ratification. If this treaty 
is completed, it will bring us one step 
closer to the goal of which Aristophanes 
wrote hundreds of years ago: 


“From the murmur and sublety of suspicion 
With which we vex one another 
Give us rest. 
Make a new beginning 
And mingle again the kindred of the nations 
In the alchemy of love 
And with some finer essence of forbearance 
Temper our mind.” 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 
A TEACHER 


To be a true teacher of the highest 
dimensions of power and _ qualification 
requires a breadth of resources and qualities 
natural and acquired, a depth and fullness 
of means, tact in impressing one’s self on 
others amounting almost to a species of 
personal magnetism, skill in government, 
talent in exposition, power in analysis, 
fullness of knowledge, readiness of illustra- 
tion, a sense of the beautiful in nature, art 
and language, a simplicity of character, a 
singleness of aim, a patience of spirit, a 
steadiness of purpose, an acquaintance 
with human nature, and a development of 
religious feeling and principle, as well as an 
energy of will, a fire of thought, and an 
amount of physical vigor, which assembled 
together, make this field of human endeavor 
altogether paramount to every other in its 
demands upon the whole man, his whole 
time, his whole heart, and his whole strength 
within and without, at all times, in all 
things.—Benjamin W. Dwight in The North 
Carolina Teacher, December, 1928. 
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a sound mind in a sound body. 


the spirit grows. 


all for each. 


and women. Character is king. 


schoolroom. 





The Seven Cardinal Objectives of 


Education 


Everyday Resolutions for All 


Health and Safety—Set your health standards high and improve 
your habits daily. Modern life demands reliable strength and energy; 


Worthy Home Membershif—Magnify your home as the center 
of a life that is happy, useful and unselfish. Home is the soil in which 
Give your best. 

Mastery of the Tools, Technics and Spirit of Learning—Know 
how to observe, to study, to think, to plan, to judge and to act. 
world is run by thinkers and doers. 

Vocational and Economic Effectiveness—Find your talents and 
train them. Spend wisely less than you earn. 

Faithful Citizenship—Do something daily to make your school, 
your community, your state, your country, and your world happier, 
cleaner, quieter, more beautiful, better governed. Each for all and 


Wise Use of Leisure—Let your daily play be a source of joy 
and strength, a balance wheel for your work. Cultivate growing 
things, fresh air, sunshine and simplicity. 

Ethical Character—Search for the highest values and build your 


life according to the best patterns. 


Use this page from the Journal of the Kentucky Education Association as a poster for your 


The 


Read often the lives of great men 








HOME ECONOMICS 


Instruction for boys in home economics 
is now being given in forty-two states and 
more than seven thousand boys enrolled 
in high schools are taking such courses, 
according to the Department of the 
Interior. In Tulsa, Okla., a year of home 
economics is required for boys before they 
may graduate. 

Instruction in home economics for boys 
is not a new venture. For some time, in 
various sections of the United States, there 
have been sporadic offerings of this work 
to boys. But within the past two years 
a feeling has developed among school 
superintendents, as well as the laity, that 
boys need instruction in the fundamental 
—- underlying successful American 
ife. 


The universal interest in health, keeping 
fit, longevity, and fine citizenship has today 
superseded the false notion, held by some 
people, that home economics instruction 
for boys ‘‘will develop them into cooks and 
seamstresses.”’ It is now recognized that 
boys are called upon daily to select food 
either at home, in the schools, or in restau- 
rants; often to buy clothing, and later in 
their lives to build, purchase, or rent a 
home and to be copartners in the rearing of 
afamily. The greater part of the money 
that boys will earn through all their lives 
after they become men will be spent in 
their homes. A proper understanding of 
the problem of those homes promises to be 
of constant practical value to them after 
they become men and acquire families. 








Growth of Trade and Industrial 
Education in Kentucky 


By T. W. FREEMAN, 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education 


When vocational education, under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, was first accepted by 
the State of Kentucky, trade and industrial 
education as conceived by the framers of 
the Federal Act was such a radical departure 
from accepted educational practice that 
no one could say with assurance just how to 
proceed in order to secure the benefits of 
the Act. One school system in the State, 
however, had done some real worthwhile 
experimental work along this very line. 
The city of Louisville had, for several 
years, been experimenting along almost 
identical lines and the Superintendent of 
the Louisville public schools, a member of 
the State Board for Vocational Education, 
was asked by the Board to draw up plans 
for home economics and trade and indus- 
trial education in the high schools and later 
to report the schools desiring to conduct 
training courses in these two lines under 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 


There being no funds available for 
securing a special supervisor, only a 
limited amount of promotional work was 
done in trade and industrial education and 
only two schools, with an enrollment of 
one hundred and thirty-seven pupils, asked 
for aid the first year. The next year only 
the same two schools applied for aid for 
trade classes but the number of classes was 
more than doubled and the enrollment 
increased to five hundred and twenty. 


By the beginning of the next fiscal year, 
the University of Kentucky had elected a 
professo: of industrial education, who gave 
a part of his time to the supervision of 
industrial education in the State. As a 
result of this part-time supervision, the 
program was more than doubled. In that 
year, 1919-20, one thousand and fifty-four 
persons in four cities were given trade 
instruction in seventeen lines of industrial 
endeavor. A large amount of promotional 
work was done during the year and indus- 
trial education was brought to the attention 
of many superintendents and boards of 
education for the first time. Some of this 


work was reflected in immediate class work, 
but much of it was of deferred value, 
leading to the establishment of departments 
in later years. 


In 1920-21, still another change was 
made in the supervision and consequently 
in policies. A full-time supervisor was 
employed, who gave his entire time to a 
vigorous campaign of promotion and 
supervision. Much new promotional work 
was initiated and a system of reports, 
records and contracts was devised that has 
proved of great value in the administration 
of the service. While there was a loss in 
the number of individual classes and in the 
total enrollment, the service was very 
materially extended, in that the number 
of cities participating doubled, the under- 
standing and appreciation of superintend- 
ents improved, and the service was placed 
upon a more wholesome footing. The aims 
and objectives of industrial education were 
more clearly defined and many who had 
been opposed to vocational education 
manifested an interest in trade education. 


This interest was made apparent the 
next year in another increase in the number 
of cities reached, the number of classes 
organized and the enrollment of pupils. 
This came in spite of the fact that the 
supervisor entered another branch of the 
service and only devoted a part of his time 


to promotion and supervision. As should 
be expected under the circumstances, 
there was a marked falling off in the next 
year’s classes and enrollment. 


Again, there was a change in staff person- 
nel and policies and another readjustment 
period to be gone through. Some new con- 
tacts were made and new territory opened 
up. A new philosophy of trade education 
was presented,—that industrial education 
was principally education for employed 
persons and not altogether a new type of 
education for persons in full-time attend- 
ance. This brought into greater promi- 
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nence the evening classes for adult workers 
and the several types of part-time classes 
for young workers. Much promotional 
work was done and some measure of 
success was attained in getting school men 
and their boards to see their great field of 
service in extension education for employed 
persons, both adults and young people. 
As a result of this activity, a marked 
increase in part-time education resulted. 
This increased activity carried over into 
the next year, with an increase in total 
number of classes and enrollment. Em- 
phasis was placed upon the importance of 
part-time and evening instruction for 
employed persons, and upon the fact that 
these types of instruction had to be 
organized and reorganized from year to 
year and required constant attention and 
supervision. 


The next year, 1924-25, saw another 
considerable loss in number of classes and 
total enrollment and the loss, as to number 
of classes, was about equally distributed 
between the three types of classes. During 
the first half of the fiscal year, 1925-26, 
there was another change in supervisors and 
policies and the enrollment for that year 
reached the lowest ebb since the second 
year of the service. 


After a careful consideration of the 
situation, it appeared that certain types 
of industrial education had been given an 
undue prominence and that others had not 
been given due consideration; that there 
was still a wide-spread misunderstanding 
of the intent and purpose of the Act under 
which the service was initiated; that there 
was a general lack of understanding of how 
to proceed in organizing a local program 
of industrial education; that only a few 
of the leading educators of the State 
recognized adult education in trades and 
industries as a public responsibility; that 
school men were so tremendously engaged 
with the problem of developing existing 
school systems to keep up with the trends 
and demands of general education that 
they had no time to devote to this new type 
of education; that if industrial education 
was to be a success it would have to be 
vigorously supported and pushed by the 
local school authorities; that education for 
employed persons should be stressed as the 
most pressing, immediate need ; that, except 
in large cities or communities, no extensive 
local program could be developed. 


The policies that have governed the past 
three years stressing the paramount impor- 
tance of trade extension education for both 
young persons and adults; they demand 
local initiative and responsibility for pro- 
viding industrial education as essential 
for success; they plan for a gradual develop- 
ment of the programs as needs for particu- 
lar types of industrial education appear; 
and they contemplate establishing regional 
training centers to care for the industrial 
training needs of the small cities and rural 
communities. The progress and develop- 
ments of the past three years seem to 
testify to the soundness of these policies. 


The fiscal year 1926-27 witnessed a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
classes and total enrollment. The follow- 
ing year the growth was again remarkable, 
exhausting the funds available for evening 
and all-day classes and making substantial 
growth in the part-time field. 


Industry in the principal industrial 
centers of the State has demanded part- 
time and evening instruction for its workers 
rather than preparatory instruction for 
those seeking to enter industry. Practi- 
cally all of this phenomenal growth has 
occurred in one city, the only large indus- 
trial center in the State, and the only one 
in which the public school authorities have, 
for any length of time, wholeheartedly 
accepted their responsibilities and vigor- 
ously initiated a campaign for industrial 
education. 


The idea of regional schools to provide 
for the trade educational needs of groups 
of cities and communities is gaining 
favorable consideration wherever it has 
been given much thought. Also, leading 
superintendents are seeking ways and 
means of initiating their own programs and 
developing courses of training as needs for 
them are discovered. 


In the ten years that have elapsed since 
its inception, trade and industrial educa- 
tion in Kentucky has reached in round 
numbers, six thousand persons; has caused 
$96,146.90 of Federal funds to be expended 
in the State to help educate and train the 
people of the State; and a recognition has 
been secured for a new type of education, 
a new field of educational endeavor, that 
will prove to be a tremendous factor in the 
social and economic development of the 
State. 
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School News 


SURVEY OF THE KENTUCKY 
FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL 


At the request of the board of trustees of 
Kentucky Female Orphan School, the 
Bureau of School Service of the University 
of Kentucky has recently made a survey of 
the school for orphan girls located at 
Midway. Field work on the survey was 
begun in March 1928, and completed in 
May 1928. The survey was under the 
joint direction of Floyd W. Reeves, director 
of the Bureau of School Service, and Dale 
Russell, associate professor of Education 
University of Kentucky, assisted by a staff 
composed of Professors Jesse E. Adams, 
Julia Hurd, and C. C. Ross, of the College 
of Education of the University of Kentucky, 
Mrs. May K. Duncan, instructor in Educa- 
tion in the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and E. E. B:atcher, 
superintendent of Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
schools. Several advanced students of the 
University of Kentucky College of Educa- 
tion also assisted in the detailed work of 
the survey. The survey report was printed 
in a limited edition for private circulation 
only. 


The survey embraced such topics as: (1) 
The function of the Kentucky Female 
Orphan School; (2) organization, adminis- 
tration, and control; (3) building facilities 
and equipment; (4) pupil welfare; (5) 
achievement of pupils; (6) the program of 
studies; (7) teaching and teaching materials, 
and (8) finance. 


Several changes have occurred at the 
orphan school as a result of the survey. 
The administrative organization has been 
rather completely revamped. A new set 
of by-laws has been introduced, the survey 
staff having furnished the suggested model 
for the new by-laws. A rather extensive 
curricular re-organization is in progress, 
based upon suggestions gained from a study 
of the results of the testing program, as well 
as upon an analysis of the occupational 
distribution of the graduates of the school. 
The financial system is also undergoing a 
re-organization in accordance with the 
recommendations of the survey report. 


The findings on two points were particu- 
larly favorable. The orphan school has an 
excellent physical plant. Buildings and 
grounds are well kept, and the space 
accommodations in the part of the plant 
devoted to instructional purposes are 
ample. Any considerable expansion of the 
enrollment, however, will necessitate addi- 
tional dormitory facilities. The second 
point worthy of commendation was the 
excellence of the teaching staff. Data 
relating to the training and experience of the 
instructional staff indicate a well qualified 
group of teachers who have showed progres- 
siveness of their professional spirit by 
rather frequent exposure to educational 
influences in the form of summer session 
courses and extension courses. 


A REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF 
THE JOHN ROGERS CLARK 
BALLARD MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL 


At the request of the controlling authori- 
ties, a survey of the John Rogers Clark 
Ballard Memorial School in Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, has recently been com- 
pleted by the Bureau of School Service of 
the University of Kentucky. This school 
is supported to some extent by public funds 
of Jefferson County but a large share 
of the support is received from private 
donations. 


Field work on the survey was begun in 
October, 1927, and a preliminary report 
was made to representatives of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in December. The 
survey was made under the direction of 
Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Bureau 
of School Service, assisted by a staff com- 
posed of Professor C. C. Ross, of the College 
of Education of the University of Kentucky, 
and Mrs. May K. Duncan, instructor in 
education in the extension division of the 
University of Kentucky. 


The survey staff was requested to carry 
on as extensive a survey as might be 
necessary to provide information which 
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would serve as a basis for formulating 
answers to a number of specific questions. 
These questions involved the following 
matters: The location of authority and 
responsibility in the management of the 
school; the extent to which the curriculum 
meets the needs of the pupils; methods of 
making more adequate provision for the 
individual differences of pupils; the number 
of teachers needed for effective instruction; 
the need for more supervision of instruc- 
tion; the adequacy of the physical plant; 
the need for increased instructional facili- 
ties; the qualifications of members of the 
supervisory and teaching staff; the advisa- 
bility of establishing a junior high school; 
and the financial needs of the school. 


Following the preliminary report, one 
member of the survey staff, Mrs. Duncan, 
was employed to spend one day each week 
at the school for the remainder of the year 
to assist the authorities in carrying out a 
number of the recommendations of the 
preliminary report. At the close of the 
school year 1927-28, the final report of the 
survey was presented. This _ report, 
together with the preliminary report, 
contained twenty-three specific recom- 
mendations, all of which were approved by 
the school authorities and have since been 
put into operation. Among the most 
important of the changes which have been 
brought about as a result of the survey are 
a greater centralization of administrative 
and supervisory functions, more adequate 
provisions for individual differences among 
pupils, a readjustment of the teaching load 
resulting in the employment of fewer 
teachers at higher salaries, improved 
physical facilities, better instructional 
equipment, and the establishment of a 
junior high school program. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Approximately 700,000 children, four and 
five years of age in this country are attend- 
ing public and private kindergartens. 
According to City School Leaflet, 1928, 
No. 30 of the Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, more 
than 584,235 children in cities of 2,500 
population and more, were attending 
kindergartens in 1926. This is an increase 
of 55,414 or 11 per cent, over the attend- 
ance in 1924. In cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and more, the percentage of increase 
in kindergarten enrollment was four times 
that of the increase in enrollment in the 
first eight grades. 


According to the 1920 census of five- and 
six-year-old children, it is estimated that 
but 44 per cent of these children live in 
cities of 2,500 population and over. Practi- 
cally all large cities maintain kindergartens 
as a part of their system of public schools. 
The greatest gain in the number of cities 
adding kindergartens to their school 
organizations is found in cities having less 
than 10,000 population. 


The number of pupils enrolled for each 
kindergarten teacher employed, in cities of 
10,000 population or more, is 54.2, as com- 
pared with 39.5 per elementary school 
teacher; 28.9 per junior high school teacher; 
and 26.5 per senior high school teacher. 
Such kindergarten enrollments are handled 
by the teachers in two sessions, one in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon. 


The salaries are about the same for 
kindergarten and elementary grade teachers 
but less than for high school teachers. The 
average salary in 1926, in cities of 10,000 
population or more were; for kindergarten 
teachers, $1,717; for elementary school 
teachers, $1,716; for junior high school 
teachers, $1,907; and for senior high school 
teachers, $2,229. 


The average cost for instruction per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 
kindergartens in cities of 10,000 population 
and more is less than for other departments 
of the school system. The averages are: 
$53.55 per kindergarten pupil; $63.50 per 
elementary school pupil; $86.91 per junior 
high school pupil; $116.57 per senior high 
school pupil. 


Curricula for training kindergarten 
teachers are offered by approximately two- 
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thirds of all state and city normal schools 
and thirty-two of the universities and 
colleges maintaining departments of educa- 


tion. Nearly three out of every four of 
these institutions combine the training 
offered for kindergarten teachers with that 
for primary grade teachers. Kindergartens 
and primary grades are recognized as the 
first unit in the school organization. 


Some of the findings available from 
research studies on the values of kinder- 
garten education are: The kindergarten- 
trained pupils enter the first grade earlier 
(1.9 months) than non-kindergarten pupils 
and are four months younger than non- 
kindergarten trained pupils by the end of 
the sixth grade; more half grade failures are 
made by non-kindergarten pupils and the 
general average scholarship of pupils in the 
grades who have had kindergarten training 
is 3.5 points higher than those who did not 
have such training; the kindergarten is an 
important factor in later elementary 
school achievements in preparing pupils to 
undertake the first grade successfully and 
in enabling them to maintain almost 
unbroken progress through the first six 
grades. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


Child Labor Day, 1929, finds the 
American people still permitting much of 
the world’s work to be carried on the 
shoulders of immature children—children 
deprived of opportunity for education and 
insufficiently protected as to health, haz- 
ardous employment, and hours of work. 
All this in spite of the fact that the United 
States is the richest country in the world, 
in spite of the millions of unemployed 
adults clamoring for jobs. 


Such a situation does not indicate that 
the American people are avaricious, 
inhumane or cruel. It is because, as a 
whole, they are ignorant of the difference 
between children’s work and child labor; 
ignorant of the fact that children should 
be employed only for development and 
never for profit. 

Child Labor Day will be observed 
January 26th, 27th and 28th in Sunday 
schools, churches, schools and clubs. The 
National Child Labor Committee looks to 
these groups to serve as interpreters of its 
findings to an ever-increasing circle of the 
nation’s citizens. When public opinion 
demands the abolition of child labor, then 
and only then will the United States slough 
off this crime against her children. 


This year the legislatures of forty-three 
states meet and opportunity knocks loud 
and long, giving to the people in these 
states another chance to bring their child 
labor laws up to standard. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City, will 
send free of charge to any interested 
individual or group an analysis of the law 
of his state together with program, leaflets, 
posters and other material to be used in 
the observance of Child Labor Day. 





REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COM- 
MITTEE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE, FRANKFORT, 
NOVEMBER 21, 1928 


We, your committee on resolutions of the 
Superintendence Section of the Kentucky 
Educational Association, submit the follow- 
ing report, to-wit: 

1. That we endorse the call of this 
meeting and pledge to Superintendent 
W. C. Bell, our continued and unwavering 
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support of his able and efficient leadership 
in carrying out those principles and policies 
for which the Association stands, and his 
helpful assistance in the individual prob- 
lems which come to each of us. 


2. That we heartily approve the concise, 
clear and masterful report of the Legislative 
Committee and assure them of our loyal 
support in the efforts of the educational 
forces of the State to have the recom- 
mendations enacted into law. 


3. That we will use every legitimate 
and honorable means of bringing before the 
people the urgent need of some means of 
more nearly equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity for every child in Kentucky. 


4. That we reaffirm our belief in the 
efficiency and soundness in principle of our 
present county school administration law 
which, during a period of six years of its 
operation, has immeasurably improved 
educational conditions in the counties of 
this State, and we pledge ourselves to 
further strengthen and to make more 
effective this law in every county. 


5. We recognize in the initiation of the 
system of State-owned textbooks a plan 
differing greatly from that with which the 
people are familiar and at the same time 
requiring unqualified accuracy in per- 
formance of much detail. Therefore to 
the end that the system may be adminis- 
tered at its highest efficiency, we pledge 
ourselves to patience, forbearance and 
thoughtful co-operation not only in the 
routine of distributing the books and 
accounting for them but also in the culti- 
vation of an attitude on the part of the 
public favorable to the proper care of the 
books as the property of the State. 


6. That the Superintendence Section 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
go on record as favoring and being willing 
to assist every progressive movement for 
the betterment of Kentucky, and that they 
especially approve the movement to make 
Mammoth Cave a national park. 


7. That we thank Superintendent J. W. 
Ireland, his board and faculty for their 
courteous treatment and for the use of 
their high school auditorium and we are 
especially grateful to those in charge of the 
musical programs and the excellent dinner 
which contributed so greatly to our 
enjoyment. 
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TAKES POSITION AT 
MOREHEAD 


J. Vircit CHAPMAN Is DIRECTOR OF 
FIELD SERVICE FOR TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


h. Virgil Chapman, who has been con- 
nected with the State Department of 
Education since 1916, has accepted a posi- 
tion as director of field service at the 
Morehead Teachers’ College at Morehead, 
Ky. Mr. Chapman will begin his new 
duties immediately. 


In the capacity of Rural School Super- 
visor for Kentucky and working under the 
General Education Board of New York, 
Mr. Chapman has peen a pioneer and 
leader of rural school development in 
Kentucky during the past decade and 
largely through his efforts the consolida- 
tion of rural schools in Kentucky has 
become a general movement. Mr. Chap- 
man has also been a member of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for the past 10 years, 
and served five years as_ chairman. 
In this capacity, he has been actively 
identified with all progressive legislation 
for education in Kentucky and is known 
throughout the State for his achievements 
in this field. 


Mr. Chapman’s new duties will consist 
of developing a larger student body at the 
Morehead school and he will be associated 
with Dr. E. C. Button, president of the 
institution, who was his colleague for 
several years in the State Department of 
Education.—Lexington Herald. 





STATE SECRETARIES ATTEND 
CONFERENCE 


Thirty-nine State teachers’ associations 
were represented at the meeting of State 
secretaries called in Washington on Decem- 
ber 3rd and 4th by President Uel W. 
Lamkin to consider problems of mutual 
interest. Especial attention was given to 
discussing how the National Education 
Association might best serve the various 
State associations. Letters and telegrams 
from those secretaries who found it 
impossible to attend the conference indi- 
cated whole-hearted interest and sympathy 
with the purpose of the call. 


UNIVERSITY 
\GENERAL TOURS 


oY University Tours 
A2Z"ST. Rew York City 


From every standpoint the meeting was 
an outstanding success. The interesting 
discussions which took place made it very 
evident that we have not said the last word 
in the technique of teachers’ organizations, 
but that we have only begun to chart our 
course. Among the items for discussion 
was the question of the increased appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Education. 
The secretaries voted unanimously to lend 
whatever assistance should be needed in 
order to see that the appropriation for the 
study of secondary schools should be 
passed by Congress as it now stands in the 
budget. This action of the secretaries, 
along with the previous action of our 
association’s representative assembly at 
Minneapolis, was communicated to Repre- 
sentative Cramton. The appropriation is 
scheduled for passage before the holiday 
recess in Congress. 
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Book Reviews 


STORY AND STUDY READERS, By 
MATHILDE C. GEcKs, CHARLES E. 
SKINNER AND JOHN W. WITHERS. Pub- 
lished by Johnson Publishing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., 1928. 


This is a series of readers from the 
primer through the fifth grade. They are 
well illustrated, the material is interesting, 
and they are well made. They will appeal 
to children and they will find a place in 
the elementary schools of America. 


LABORATORY ENGLISH, By 
JEANNETTE LEE AND GERTRUDE BREWSTER. 
Published by Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
1928; 303 pages. Price $0.96. 


This pad contains 110 lessons. Each 
lesson is divided into a recitation and 
assignment. The work of the recitation 
is usually to be taken up orally in class, 
while the assignment is to be written out 
as home work. The work in these lessons 
has been so organized as to develop in 
individual pupils the habit of attacking 
problems’instead of waiting to be told 
what to do. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
edited by Martha Sprague Mason. 


This little book sets forth the program 
of parent-teacher organizations in a splen- 
did way. The chapters have been pre- 
pared by men and women eminent in the 
field of education. It is a splendid book 
for courses in teacher-training institutions 
and for all persons interested in the 
parent-teacher movement. 
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THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE— 
HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS, 
By WALLACE W. AtTWooD AND HELEN 
Goss Tuomas. Published by Ginn & 
Co., 1928; 168 pages. 


This is the first book of a new series of 
geographies built on the single-cycle plan 
and is designed to precede the study of 
the earth by continents, regions and 
countries. It introduces children to geog- 
raphy through a succession of imaginary 
journeys to the homes of children in 
distant lands. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, the content most interesting, and 
the book greatly worthwhile. 


THE WISELY-GIFFORD STAND- 
ARDIZED ENGLISH EXERCISES. 
Published by Allyn & Bacon, 1928. 


The conscientious, overworked English 
teachers are always interested in any 
device that will save time and _ labor. 
Drill exercises without drudgery in the 
minimum essentials of grammar is a thing 
greatly to be desired. That is what these 
standardized English exercises attempt to 
offer. 


THE McCALL SPELLER, By WILLIAM 
A. McCa.t. Published by Laidlaw Bros., 
Chicago, 1925. 


This book includes such features as 
‘Aids to Spelling’? which points out pecu- 
liarities in certain words and gives rules 
for spelling; “Study Exercises” give the 
pupils practice in working out the rules 
previously learned; and ‘‘Dictation Re- 
views’ constitute the study exercises for 
each fourth week. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING, By 
BESSIE BLACKSTONE COLEMAN, WILLIS L. 
UHL, AND JAMES FLEMING Hosic with 
decorative headings by SuHrIrRLy KITE. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1929. 


This is a basic series of textbooks. The 
volumes present a balanced program for 
the development of fundamental interests, 
reading abilities and reading habits. Spe- 
cial drill exercises and reviews have been 
interspersed throughout the book. These 
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will be found helpful in supplementing the 
training given by the regular reading 
lessons and in leading to a better mastery 
of the content of the books. 


A STUDENTS’ LABORATORY 
GUIDE AND PROJECT BOOK IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE, By Morton C. 
COLLISTER AND ERNEST L. THURSTON. 
Published by the Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., 1928; 143 pages. 


This Laboratory Guide and Project 
Book is designed to aid in the teaching of 
general science. It is based on a study of 
standard syllabi, is comprehensive, and 
adaptable. It has been tested carefully 
and should prove useful in general science 
courses. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE TATLER, 
The Spectator and Their Successes’’; 
edited with an introduction by Walter 
Graham; published by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, New York, 1928; 422 pages. 


The purpose of this selection is to make 
available for students an authentic text 
of the eighteenth century periodical papers, 
with just enough of modification to remove 
those elements of the originals which act 
as stumblingblocks in the way of under- 


standing or enjoyment. The selections 
are well chosen and the book will find a 
useful place as supplementary material 
in high schools and colleges. 


EUROPE, By NELLIE B. ALLEN. Pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, Columbus, 
1928; 419 pages. Price $1.00. 


The author states in the preface that it 
is the aim of this book “‘to depict graph- 
ically yet simply the life of Europe.’”’ Miss 
Allen has done this in a fine way. The 
content is interesting, the illustrations are 
effective and the questions raised are 
stimulating. It is a good book for collat- 
eral reading and will give children a 


splendid insight into European life as it 
is today. 


THE MASTERY SPELLER, By 
JAMEs H. SMITH AND WILLIAM C. BAGLEy; 
Published in a seven-book edition by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago, 1928. 


“The Mastery Speller’ provides for 
individual differences in ability by includ- 
ing a minimum list, supplementary list, 
and additional supplementary list for slow, 
average and superior pupils. The word 
lists are accurately graded, and teaching 
helps for teachers and self-help sugges- 
tions for the pupils are included. 


CHILDREN IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL, By Harriet M. JoHNsON; pub- 
lished by the John Day Co., New York, 
1928; price $3.00. 


New realization of the significance of the 
first three years of childhood is leading to 
the establishment of nursery schools 
throughout America. 

The Nursery School here described was 
organized in 1919 by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments. This record of its 
workings indicates important conclusions 
of vital interest to parents and teachers. 

A clear and practical presentation of the 
workings of an experimental nursery school. 
Miss Johnson offers no hasty generaliza- 
tions; she sets down the record of her eight 
years’ experience in the conduct of a 
nursery school, and indicates the conclusions 
which may be drawn from the study of 
children’s activities during the most 
significant period of physical, mental and 
social development—from fourteen to 
thirty-six months. She explains how the 
nursery goes about its attempt to scale 
civilization down to the child level in its 
behavior demands and to open up wider 
opportunities for active exploration than 
an adult world can afford. It is an 
excellent volume. 
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J. W. Dillehay 





Lelia J. Harris 





Herman L. Williams 





Marshall 


R. O. Chumbler 





Nelson 


W. T. McClain 





Ohio. 


O. L. Shultz 





Owen 


Mrs. Clara A. Jones 





Owsley... 


A. J. Creech 





Pulaski... 


L. E. Meece 





Perry 


M. C. Napier 








Shelby...... 


E. J. Paxton 





Taylor. 
Todd...... 


Geo. E. Sapp 





Union 


H. G. Watson 
Carrie Eble 





Webster. 


T. W. Johnson 





Campbell 


J. W. Reiley 





Letcher. 


Arlie Boggs 








Washington 


J. F. McWhorter 





Spencer 


McCracken...... 


Robertson 


G. Louis Hume 
C. H. Gentry 





Ray Dryden 





Caldwell 


Robt. E. Traylor 





Johnson 


O. W. Cain 





Marion 





Hancock 


J. W. Clarkson 
R. I. Glover 





LaRue 


J. R. Wilson 





Mercer 


Wm. W. Ensminger 





Montgomery. 


Mrs. W. G. Marshall 





Counttes 


Superintendent 
Ervine Turner 





Breathitt 
Powell 


Emory G. Rogers 





Bath 


R. W. Kincaid 





Warren 


G. R. McCoy 





Elliott 
Green 





Mrs. Mollie H. Green 


Bess F. Cabell 





Scott 


A. M. Shelton 





Mason 





Meade 


G. H. Turnipseed 
L. H. Powell 





Muhlenberg 


M. C. Hughes 





Bell 


Jakie Howard 





Simpson 


Alice Adams 





Clark 


...W. H. Sasser 





Estill 


Mamie West Scott 








Gallatin 
Russell 


Mrs. Joe Smith 
J. L. Story 





Crittenden 


Fred McDowell 





Adair 


Noah Loy 





Ballard 


V. W. Wallis 





McCreary 


J. L. Harmon 





Pike 


Fonso Wright 








Woodford 


J. B. Heird 
eee R. E. Broach 





Calloway 


Cities and Grades 


Superintendent 
Lee Kirkpatrick 





Paris City Schools.. 
Barbourville City Schools 


M. G. Carpenter 
E. E. Tartar 





Beaver Dam School 


Bardstown Public Schools......... 


eer W. F. Hibbs 





Burgin Public Schools 


Cynthiana City Schools............. 


Frankfort 


W. M. Wesley 


eee J. W. Brooker 


J. W. Ireland 





Glendale School 


J. M. F. Hays 





Henderson 


C. E. Dudley 





Madisonville 


Harper Gatton 





Marion 


J. S. Brown 





Munfordville 


H. R. Riley 





Milton 


Geo. Sturgeon 





Pineville 


W. M. Wilson 





Russellville 


C. T. Canon 





Science Hill Graded and High 
hool 


Marshall Harris 





Sebree Graded and High School.......... A. B. Clayton 


Versailles 


Paul L. Garrett 





Franklin 


W. L. Matthews 





Glenn O. Swing 





Covington.. 
Middlesboro 


J. W. Bradner 





Carrollton 


Paul Bailey Boyd 





Silver Grove Graded School...... 


C. True 





Paducah 


L. J. Hanifan 
E. F. Birckhead 





Winchester. 
Sturgis 


Fred Shultz 





Somerset 


P. H. Hopkins 





Owensboro 


J. L. Foust 





Paintsville. 


H. C. Taylor 





LaGrange School 


H. R. Kirk 





Pembroke Graded School 
Rochester Graded and High 
School.. 


Chas. J. Petrie 


J. Carson Gary 





Hodgenville Graded and High 
hool 


Fred E. Conn 





Campbellsville 


N. E. Helderman 





Louisville Public Schools........... 


wracimaal B. W. Hartley 





Fay. 
Kno 
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Grahn Graded School O. L. Kiser 
Jenkins Graded District J. T. Long 
Butler Graded and High Schools.......... C. A. Stokes 
Mayfield City Schools K. R. Patterson 
Sonora H. M. Wesley 
Hazard R. T. Whittinghill 
Leitchfield Bettie Morgan 
Anchorage High School...................--- A. B. Crawford 
College of Education, University of 

Kentucky Dean, William S. Taylor 




















Edmund Noland 
J. O. Cannon 
D. P. Curry 


Slaughters High School 
Irvine City Schools 

Cave City Schools 

Scottsville N. D. Bryant 
Williamsburg City E. T. Mackey 
Corbin City Schools G. W. Campbell 
Whitesburg Schools R. Dean Squires 
Catlettsburg ne 




















. Miracle 








One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


Honor ROLu 


All schools remitting membership dues 
for one hundred per cent of the teachers 
employed will be published in the JouRNAL 
each month under the caption, ‘One 
Hundred Per Cent Schools.” An attrac- 
tive certificate issued by the Association 
will be mailed to all who enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 
Superintendents and principals are urged 
to redeem pledges as soon as convenient 


by forwarding to the secretary’s office the 


annual dues. Membership dues have been 
received for one hundred per cent of the 
teachers employed in the following schools, 
representing county, city and _ graded 
systems: 
Counties 
Barren 
Montgomery 


Superintendent 
W. M. Totty 
Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
Johnson... O. W. Cain 
Muhlenberg M. C. Hughes 
Menifee G. I. Becraft 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer G. Louis Hume 
Lewis. Anna L. Bertram 
McCracken Clarence H. Gentry 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Adair Noah Loy 
Grant Orie P. Gruelle 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
Carlisle Clyde D. Lester 
Casey W. M. Watkins 
Bracken Harry F. Monahon 
Christian H. W. Peters 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
| Ses B. D. Nisbet 
Daviess J. W. Snyder 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Marion J. W. Clarkson 
Jessamine -H. C. Burnette 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Harrison J. A. Payne 
Warren G. R. McCoy 
Fayette Mattie Dalton 
Knott H. H. Taylor 




























































































Cities and Grades 
Oakdale School, Louisville 
Princeton City Schools. Everett Howton 
Parkland School, Louisville Anna M. Bligh 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Belknap School, Louisville Adelaide Seekamp 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville 
Roosevelt School, Louisville. 

J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

Louisville 
James Russell Lowell School, 

Louisville 
Beechmont School, 

Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Cochran School, Louisville Lucy Spurgeon 
Hodgenville Graded and High School..Fred E. Conn 
Southern Junior High School, 

Louisville Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Barbourville City School .....Meredith G. Carpenter 
Grahn High School O. L. Kiser 
Butler Public Schools C. A. Stokes 
Mayslick Consolidated School............ G. H. England 
George D. Prentice School, 

Louisville Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Sebree Graded and High School........ A. B. Clayton 
Harlan City Schools W. D. Jones 
Brooksville Public Schools........ J. Harvey Sweeney 
Glendale Public Schools........................ J. M. F. Hays 
Pembroke Graded School Chas. J. Petrie 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville Evelyn Wells 
George W. Morris School, Louisville....Amelia Seiler 
Evarts Graded School S. C. Kelly 
Montgomery Street School, 

Louisville Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Morton Junior High School, 

Lexington N. Isabel Schmidt 
Louisville Male High School................ J. B. Carpenter 
Carrollton City Schools Paul B. Boyd 
Ashland School, Lexington Etta B. Coons 
Highland Junior High School, 

Louisville 


Superintendent 
Minnie L. Burks 


Anna Krieger 
Blanche Lindley 
Anne Grunder 





Lizzie C. Anstatt 
Ada G. Bache 
































Eva T. Mason 
Monsarrat School, Louisville Elizabeth Gardner 
Paducah City Schools L. J. Hanifan 
Frankfort City Schools... J. W. Ireland 


John Marshall School, 
Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres,etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


711 REPUBLIC BUILDING : LOUISVILLE, KY. 


If you need a teacher now or at second 


semester let us serve you. 
Wire or phone us collect 




















CHICAGO 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville... R. J. Bell from grade to grade in this school, not only 
ns Sees and High Le es with widening knowledge, but also with 
OI. nnn an enn annnnanecnneeeneeeneecees arson Gary steadily increasing efficiency in their 
Anchorage City Schoo!s................... A.B. Crawford Sas . 
Russellville City Schools..................-...-..- C.T.Canon Varwus trades and occupations. 


Moransburg School........................... 
Orangeburg Consolidated School... 
Western Junior High School, 

Ul) Sere Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Casey County High School... “a D. Hamilton 
Woodleigh Consolidated Sc hool......Geo. L. Evans 
Science Hill Graded and High 


J. Paul Cooper 
Ercel R. Fryer 


SC eee Marshall Harris 
McFerran School, Louisville........ Peres. Elise Weibel 
George W. ashington School, 

ON eee eee Verna Phillips 
Grayson Street School, Louisville....... Lillian Logan 
Owensboro City Schools. Foust 
Wickliffe Consolidated School.......... Woodfin Hutson 
Covington City Schools... eee G. O. Swing 
Portland School, Louisville................ Robert B. Clem 





EDUCATION BY THE WAYSIDE 


To be “educated’’ means to know the 
world; and that does not mean world-wide 
travel nor absence from one’s job or busi- 
ness; it simply means that one shall really 
fasten his attention on the country about 
his own home, look at things instead of 
looking away from them, and train himself 
to notice carefully signs and forms and 
movements of life which he sees every day, 
but which may be really unobserved. 


A man is fortunate if he can give up his 
youth entirely to the business of getting 
an education, but no man need remain 
uneducated because he is compelled to go 
to work while others areat school or college. 
There is no excuse today for the ignorant 
man; the man who can use his eyes and his 
ears and can ask questions, and remains 
ignorant, no matter what his job may be, 
remains ignorant by choice, not by neces- 
sity. No man need leave his work for one 
hour in order to gain an education; he can 
educate himself while he works. This is 
precisely what a great many of the best men 
have done. The story of American busi- 
ness and industry is full of examples of boys 
and men who have turned a working life 
into a continuous school and have passed 


These men can be picked out of the crowd 
of workers who throng all the fields of 
labor because of their skill, their interest in 
what they are doing, their agreeableness, 
their interesting conversation and _ their 
contentment. They do not make the 
blunder of supposing that their condition 
in life, their success or failure, are decided 
by other people; they have resolutely 
taken to heart the great, decisive truth 
that while conditions have much to do 
with the choice of tools and a vocation, 
each man determines for himself how large 
or how small a man he will be and how 
important or unimportant he will make 
himself to his employer or in his vocation. 


If men were more intent upon making 
themselves masters of their work and less 
intent on getting the most they can in the 
way of wages, while giving the least they 
can in the way of labor and devotion, there 
would be a great addition to the ranks of 
those workers who are both successful and 
happy. The man who works simply for 
the wage at the end of the week, and only 
does what is necessary to get it, keeps 
himself down. The man who, in skill and 
devotion, is always ahead of the demands 
of his work, is on the highway to independ- 
ence. He who would succeed must not 
only work, but educate himself as he works. 
—Adapted from “Success.” 








STUDENT 
Tours to EUROPE 


Companionable people, restricted parties, better 
hotels. Special privileges for members taking 
university courses abroad. We'll send you free 
illustrated booklet No. A7 on Student $395 
European Tours. Write us. q 3) 

And Up 


International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
ll 
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“| 1! In Selecting a College 


only 


vt Consider 


heir 





owd 





s of 1. ITS FACULTY - Examine the training 
wl and preparation of our Teachers. 
heir 

os 2. THE EQUIPMENT - A Library of 
= 30,000 volumes and well equipped 
itely ; ‘ 

ruth Laboratories are provided at East- 
» do 

tion, em. 

rsh . 

nake 3. THE COST - You canattend on $250.00 
ing per year. 

1 less 

ee 4. ITS STANDING - Eastern is a member 
there of American Association of Teach- 
-~ ers Colleges and Southern Asso- 
y for ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
only 

keeps Schools. 

l — 

er 5. ITS LOCATION - Situated where the 
lel Mountains and the Bluegrass meet. 
a Mid-Semester Opens April 1 

{ Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond ei0 +a Kentucky 
) 

4 Write for Catalog H. L. Donovan, President 
d, Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY 
KENTUCKY 


FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A modern State University founded 
.... by the people in 1865 .... 


Excellent equipment, good laboratories, extensive 
libraries, well trained staff, one thousand courses 
of study and a summer school with undergraduate 
and graduate courses June 10 to August 17... . 


Address the Registrar, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky | 


























Leading Textbooks 
F or HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mathews: Essentials of American Government 

Kittredge and Farley: Concise English Grammar 

Tanner: Correct English 

Tanner: Composition and Rhetoric 

Kinsman: Economics or the Science of Business 

Caldwell and Eikenberry: Elements of General Science, New Edition 
with Experiments 

Gray and Jenkins: Latin for Today; First Year Course; Second 
Year Course 

Wentworth-Smith: Higher Arithmetic 

Smith: Essentials of Plane Geometry 

Smith: Essentials of Solid Geometry 

Millikan, Gale and Pyle: Elements of Physics 


For ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Turkington: My Country, Revised Edition 
Turkington, Mugan and Pritchard: Lessons in Citizenship 
Buckingham-Osburn: Searchlight Arithmetics t 


199 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio ft. inn and Company 
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